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The Texas State Rifle Association 
Pistol Matches were held at San An- 
tonio this year, and shooters using 
Peters Ammunition made the astound- 
ing total of 5 firsts, 8 seconds and 2 
thirds out of 15 matches. 
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Meeting the best talent of a pistol shooting 
section, Lieutenant C. F. Densford of Ran- 
dolph Field, using Peters Rustless wad cutter 
cartridges, proved he had the edge on the field. 
He accounted for 4 firsts and 4 seconds, win- 
ning two cups and ten medals. 
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The remarkable shooting done by Lieu- 9 LRUTENANT C. F. DENSFORD 

. e ° andolph Field, San Antonio, Texas 
tenant Densford is a real tribute to a splendid 
marksman and to dependable ammunition. 
Once again such a record brings home the 
truth of the slogan that Peters really and truly 
is “Ammunition You Can Shoot With Confi- 
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You can shoot Peters Ammunition with con- 
fidence because it is the only ammunition that 
is scientifically tested by “Sparkography,” the 
amazing method of photographing bullets and 
shot strings in flight—the only sure proof of 
performance. 
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BULLS-EYE PISTOL SETS 


The most accurate and inexpen- 
sive practice pistol ever designed. 
Used by experts and novices. Set 
complete with birds, etc... $2.50 





Here’s How to Save the Cost of Your 
MEMBERSHIP IN THE NATIONAL RIFLE 


SUPPLIES OFFERED TO MEMBERS ARE 


SPECIAL FOR SEPTEMBER 
ONLY 


MARBLE’S JOINTED BRASS 
OR STEEL RIFLE RODS for all 
.22-.25-.30 cal. rifles. 


SPECIAL $1.00 


MODEL 52 WINCHESTER WITH SPEED LOCK AND SEMI-BEAVER TAIL FORE-END STOCK 





“SURE GRIP” ADAPTERS! 
Scientifically designed to fit your 
gun. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Made for all modern Colt and 
Smith & Wesson revolvers. Avail- 
able in small, medium and large 
sizes. 

$2.00 


Regular price 


SPECIAL MEMBERS’ 


PRICE $1.75 





MIRAKEL PRISM 
BINOCULARS 


Shooters are fast recognizing the 
quality of Mirakel Binoculars. 
The “Daylux” in 8 power has 
universal focus $33.75 
The “Superlux” also in 8 power 
has field of 145 yards at 1,000 yds. 
distance $40.50 
BOTH TYPES WITH CASES 





SHOULDER BRASSARDS 
Official “LIFE” and “ANNUAL” 
member brassards of absolutely 
fast materials. 


Either type $.50 





GOLD LIFE MEMBER PINS 
Solid Gold. Each $2.50 





LYMAN 5-A TELESCOPE 


A dandy 5 power telescope to help 
you increase your scores. *Scope 
equipped with micrometer mounts 


and bases for all types of rifles. 
$40.00 


Telescope complete...... 
Without bases 


“AMERICA’S OUTSTANDING SMALL-BORE TARGET RIFLE” 


Regular list price (including tax)... 
OUR SPECIAL PRICE TO MEMBERS ~ 


IN ADDITION YOU RECEIVE (ALL FOR $44. 00): 


A brand new 114” 


Regulation Leather Sling ($1.00 value) 


A Service Company Cartridge Block ($.50 value) 
A Carrying Case of extra quality canvas ($4.00 value) 





ARMY “L” TARGET CENTERS NOW AVAILABLE 
THRU N. R. A. SERVICE CO., AND ALL 
DISTRIBUTORS 


LITHOGRAPHED “L” Target Centers on special 
grade of paper, 100 





TAX FREE 


We shall continue to pay the 
10% Sporting Goods Tax on all 
Serco equipment except when 
with 


prevented by contracts 


manufacturers. 





NEW REGULATION LEATHER SLINGS 
1.000 BRAND NEW 14” Slings to offer at the 
LOW PRICE OF $1.00 


BUY THEM IN LOTS OF ONE DOZEN OR MORE 
AND SAVE 25% 


1 DOZEN LOTS $9.00 


CROFT LEATHER CARRYING CASES 


It took the well-known firm of Croft to make the Best 
Shooting Coat and now they have made the best leather 
rifle case. The biggest buy for the money that we have 
ever seen. For all types of bolt and lever action rifles. 
Has full length zipper and the usual Croft Quality. 
Inside pockets for telescope and jointed rod. 


Each $5.50 





CROFT SCIENTIFIC SHOOTING COATS 


The most popular shooting coat ever made. Has pockets 
for score book, micrometer, etc. Fully padded on shoul- 
der, elbows and arm. Sizes 38-40-42-44-46 $5.50 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED ON ALL CROFT 
MERCHANDISE 


FIENDOIL!!! 

The true enemy of all corrosion. 
Recommended by all experts as to 
its lubricating and corrosion re- 
moving qualities. 

$.40 
4.00 
Sample Size 15 


Pint Size 200 


2-0z. Bottle or handy oiler 


1 Dozen lots 





ATTENTION 
CLUB SECRETARIES 

We have a complete line of 
NEW & EXCLUSIVELY de- 
signed PLACQUES & MEDALS 
for award in rifle and pistol 
matches. Complete information 
can be furnished upon request. 
Medals in bronze, silver, gold 
filled and solid gold. 





B & L SPOTTING ’SCOPE 
The most popular telescope ob- 
tainable. Made of high quality 
materials and 19.5X eyepiece as 
regular equipment $49.50 


Other power eyepieces will be 
quoted on request. 





LYMAN 438 TELESCOPE 
A fine 3 power telescope with 
Bausch & Lomb lenses. Field of 
23 ft. per 100 yds. of range. One 
of the best low priced high quality 
telescopes made. 
$20.00 

19.00 


With mounts and bases 


Without bases 


N.R.A. Service Company, Inc. 


801 ALLEN BUILDING 
DALLAS, TEXAS 





816 BARR BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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OLYMPIC TRYOUTS PRODUCE 
NEW WORLD'S RECORD WITH 


PALMA 


Dr. E. D. Shumaker of Scio, Ohio, enters the 
hall of fame by way of the N.R.A. Olympic try- 
outs. The conditions called for 60 shots at 
50 meters (over 5414 yards). Dr. Shumaker 
scored 600 x 600 and went on to make 11 ex- 
tra 10’s—71 consecutive tens, which is a new 
world’s record at this range. 

. The record was made at Tuscarawas, Ohio, 
May 15, and attested by officials of the Uhrichs- 
ville and Leesville Rifle Clubs. During the 
shooting the light varied from cloudy to bright; 
the wind ranged from 5 to 15 miles in velocity 
and from 9 to 11 o’clock in direction. 


MATCH 


Like practically all other rifle records, it 
was made with Remington ammunition—this 
time, Palma Match. 

Because they have so frequently demon- 
strated their superior accuracy, Palma Match 
or Kleanbore .22’s are used by nearly all the 
leading marksmen. No other cartridges ap- 
proach them in consistently fine performances. 
If you want to make records; if you want to 
make the best scores your skill can produce, 
shoot Kleanbore or Palma Match. Write for 


a descriptive folder. Address: 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT, 


ORIGINATORS OF KLEANBORE 


© 1932, R. A. Co. 
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WHY? 


The American Rifleman is the 
official organ of the National Rifle 
Association of America, created and 
maintained to accomplish the fol- 
lowing objectives: 


1. Assistance to legislators in draft- 
ing laws discouraging the use of fire- 
arms for criminal purposes. 


2. Prevention of the passage of legis- 
lation unnecessarily restricting the use 
of firearms by honest citizens. 


3. Teaching the safe handling of fire- 
arms to both adults and young men 
and women, and providing safe ranges, 
interesting competitions and attractive 
trophies, to reduce haphazard shooting. 


4. Encouraging adequate police in- 
struction with firearms and providing 
instruction courses and instructors. 


5. Developing higher standards of 
marksmanship in the uniformed Serv- 
ices constituting our first and second 
lines of defense. 


6. Assisting commercial and govern- 
ment arms and ammunition factories 
in the development of improved guns 
and ammunition. 


7. Providing shooters in small com- 
munities with the same opportunity to 
obtain the latest and best in shooting 
equipment as is enjoyed by the resi- 
dents of the largest cities. 


8. Providing new shooters with un- 
biased information which will avoid 
their wasting money on equipment not 
suited to their needs or purse. 


9. Standing firmly behind all proper 
efforts to maintain an adequate but 
non-militaristic national defense pro- 
gram for the United States. 


10. Maintaining proper permanent 
records of achievement in rifle and 
pistol shooting similar to those main- 
tained by the respective National organi- 
zations interested in other competitive 
sports. 


Officers of 
THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


Bric. Gen. G. A. FRASER 
President 
Mas. Gen. F. C. Ainsworta, U.S. A. (Retired) 
First Vice-President 
Kari T. FREDERICK Gustavcs D. Pors 
Second Vice-President Third Vice-President 
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Ezeoutive Vice-President Secretary-Treasurer 
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OLLOWING the Olympic Games of 
1924, a concerted effort was made to 
eliminate from the Olympic Program all 
the sports not of a spectacular nature and 
all sports which fall under the general head 
of “mass athletics.” The original concep- 
tion of the Olympic Games as events in 
which all citizens of all nations might have 
an opportunity to compete was discarded 
in favor of a new conception of Olympic 
Games in which only the most highly 
trained and highly specialized athletes 
might participate. Preparations for a mod- 
ern Olympiad involve the expenditure of 
large sums of money, and it requires no 
great stretch of the imagination to believe 
that this interest in specialized spectacular 
athletics is the direct result of the neces- 
sity of attracting the maximum number of 
paying spectators to the games. 

The Olympic Games of 1928 eliminated 
rifle shooting and other sports enjoyed by 
the masses of people and not requiring the 
services of highly paid technical coaches 
for their development. 

The National Rifle Association of 
America, ably supported by a limited 
group of the smaller nations fought the 
elimination of rifle shooting continuously 
from 1925 until 1930. In the latter year, 
as a result of the activities which had been 
headed up and almost entirely financed by 
the National Rifle Association of America, 
it was decided that shooting should be re- 
instated in the 1932 Olympic Games. 

In keeping with the established custom, 
the Union Internationale de Tir was desig- 
nated by the International Olympic Com- 
mittee to draft a shooting program, and it 
in turn designated the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation of America to lay out a tentative 
schedule for the approval of the Inter- 
national Union. From that time forward, 
however, the customary courtesies of or- 
ganization and conduct of the Olympic pro- 
gram were entirely cast aside by the Games 
Committee of the American Olympic Com- 
mittee. The tentative Olympic shooting 
program which had been developed by the 
National Rifle Association of America to 
include Service rifle shooting as well as .22- 
caliber shooting, and which program had 
been approved by the Union Internationale 
de Tir, was utterly disregarded. 

The Olympic Games Committee, at Los 
Angeles, was obviously opposed from the 
beginning to the idea of rifle shooting be- 
ing included in the Olympics. The Inter- 
national Olympic Committee was advised 


The Olympic Fiasco 
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that there were no range facilities in the 
vicinity of Los Angeles, and that it would 
be impossible to hold a shooting program! 
Having been then instructed by the Inter- 
national Olympic Committee that some 
kind of a shooting program would have to 
be staged, the Olympic Games Committee 
advised the International Olympic Com- 
mittee that only a 50-meter small-bore 
shoot could be held. None of this corre- 
spondence was conducted through the 
Olympic Rifle Committee, and neither the 
National Rifle Association nor the Inter- 
national Shooting Union were advised as 
to what was being done. 

The International Olympic Committee 
then advised the International Shooting 
Union that the established definition of an 
amateur shooter which has controlled 
International Matches for years could not 
be used in the Olympic Rifle Matches, and 
that the Olympic definition of an “ama- 
teur” must be employed. 

Following the announcement of the in- 
significant Olympic rifle schedule and of 
this ruling in regard to amateurism. the 
International Shooting Union advised the 
N. R. A. that no European shooters could 
possibly comply with the amateur ruling 
and that no European attendance might be 
expected at Los Angeles. The Interna- 
tional Matches which were to have been 
held in the United States immediately fol- 
lowing the Olympic Games were accord- 
ingly canceled by the International Shoot- 
ing Union. 

Meantime, rumors became current that 
certain of the European nations were go- 
ing to disregard the Olympic “amateur” 
ruling and send to the Olympic Games 
teams which complied with the amateur 
ruling of the International Shooting Union. 
The American Olympic Rifle Committee 
decided, however, that regardless of what 
action might be taken by foreign nations, 
the American Olympic Rifle Team if se- 
lected would comply with the Olympic 
amateur rule. When word was finally 
received that a Spanish Team had sailed, 
the American Rifle Team selection was 
begun. 

Capt. E. C. Crossman, of Los Angeles, 
accepted the late assignment as team cap- 
tain and official representative of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association of America at the 
Olympic Games. 

The Olympic Match was. eventually 
fired in accordance with the schedule. 
Captain Crossman, with the hearty coop- 






eration of Mr. Ned Cutting, and of Col. 
W. A. Tewes who was present at the 
matches as a spectator, did all that was 
humanly possible to bring through the 
simon-pure amateurs of the United States 
team against the trained international 
shots from foreign nations with whom 
they had to compete. The results were a 
foregone conclusion. American riflemen 
who have followed the veterans of the In- 
ternational Shooting Matches in past years 
will recognize many familiar foreign 
names in the list of competitors. 

The National Rifle Association will not 
protest the result. The status as “ama- 
teurs” of the foreign riflemen has been 
supported by the International Shooting 
Union through a ruling that money prizes 
awarded by the Union are awarded to the 
national associations of the competing 
countries and not to the _ individual 
shooters. 

The entire Olympic fiasco can be laid 
first to the stress which has been placed 
during the past several Olympiads on class 
athletics as opposed to mass athletics, and 
second, at the door of the American 
Olympic Games Committee, which under 
the leadership of Mr. Zack Farmer has 
from the start shown a total lack of inter- 
est in rifle shooting and a complete 
ignorance as to the number of American 
citizens who are interested in shooting as 
an amateur sport. 

The riflemen of this country should 
extend the greatest appreciation to Capt. 
E. C. Crossman and his co-laborers, Cut- 
ting and Tewes, for the herculean efforts 
which they put forth, without compensa- 
tion, in connection with a job which was 
discouraging at every step of the way. 

The riflemen of the world, in common 
with all other sportsmen who believe in 
mass athletics as opposed to class athletics 
and highly paid technical coaches. should 
make it clear to their national Olympic 
committees and to the International 
Olympic Committee that the entire plan 
of the Olympic Games for 1936 must be 
changed if the games are to continue to 
receive world-wide support. To insist on 


some particular brand of amateurism 
while at the same time promoting profes- 
sionalism through insistence upon class 
athletics in the Olympic Games is an 
anomaly that has no place in the true 
picture of world-wide amateur athletic 
endeavor. 
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“Send It to Me!” 


An Article on the Commercialization of Taxidermy 


By LANE REED 


a hunt is over. The campfires have 


have been told. Now you are home. 
Your trophy is swinging from the hickory 
beside the house; the neighbors are ad- 
miring it. Tomorrow you will skin that buck, being careful not 
to cut the throat, and then you will be forced to face the ques- 
tion: What shall I do with it? While a hundred taxidermists 
answer: ‘Send it to me!” 

They began answering before you started hunting. There was 
a tag in the envelope with your license, advertisement of a com- 
pany three counties away. Two taxidermists sent you catalogs, 
four sent camp rosters, one sent that clever little match box with 
their name on it. Representatives of six companies called per- 
sonally at your camp, begging and bidding for your work. 

And the prizes! If your buck head is the largest, the heaviest, 
the widest, the most perfect, the longest, the shortest, the pret- 
tiest, the ugliest—you will receive five hundred dollars, one 
hundred dollars, fifty dollars, a rifle, a hunting coat, a knife, a 
compass, a rabbit, or a free mount, with special prizes for 
albinos! Confronted with all this Christmas spirit, you will 
probably forget the steady purpose and careful aim that brought 
that trophy down, you will get prize fever, and rush your mount 
off to the loudest bidder. 

The situation arose in 1931, because a nation of taxidermists 
decided to expand. Manufacturers had done it, retailers had 
done it, everyone had done it. On every side there were com- 
panies, corporations and trusts. Taxidermy was one of the rare 
pursuits that had escaped the movement. Why not, they 
thought? Besides, depression was upon them and their patronage 
was weakening. There were more deer than ever before. Ten 
thousand taxidermists awoke with an inspiration: We will go into 
this business in a big way! 

So they dipped into their savings, and advertised. They hired 
representatives. They established branches about the country. 
Little towns of a thousand in the hunting country were astonished 
at the entry of three and four competing firms. There was con- 
fusion in the camps; the hunters were hunted. 

The difficulty was that the harassed hunter had no basis for 
judging. He could not see the work before he bought it. When 
he bought a rifle he could examine it, try it out, return it if he 
wished. When he bought a coat he could feel the fabric and try 
iton. But when it came to the important question of who should 
mount his deer head, he had no way of telling. He could have 


tory. 


| Epitor’s Note: This article has 
turned to ashes, and all the stories | received the endorsement of The 
| American Museum of Natural His- | 


given it to the local workman who had 
done his work before, but he was dazzled 
with pictures, prizes, promises and cut 
|] prices. 

As any line of business grows, competi- 
tion increases. Competition begets advertising, and advertising 
seeks a basis for its claims. The budding business taxidermists 
cast about for something striking to offer. Some went in for cut 
prices; they regretted it when they came to pay for their ads. A 
majority set up the lure of prizes, the eternal bait of something 
for nothing. But the men who were subtle, besides doing this, 
went further. They felt out the public mind, and discovered that 
several very large companies had been advertising nationally for 
a long time on the basis that they used superior, newer methods. 
These were the “museum methods,” and involved accurate meas- 
urement, soft tanning, sculpture, and casting. This was the only 
faint idea, in the public mind, as to superiority in taxidermy. 
The public did not know that this method is several times as 
expensive as the usual way, for these large companies had not 
given their prices in their ads. They only knew that museum 
methods, which they vaguely understood as the use of prepared 
forms, were superior. 

These more subtle advertising taxidermists decided to make 
use of this fact. So they made a great point of the claim that, 
although costing no more than the work of the “amateur” and 
the “old-fashioned stuffer,’ their work was done by modern 
museum methods; that they mounted on “forms” exclusively. 

Here is the catch. To mount any trophy by genuine museum 
methods, at ordinary prices, is an absolute impossibility. But to 
mount skins on paper forms, which are manufactured for the 
trade in mass, is not only inferior to the old standard method, but 
is considerably cheaper. 

That difference in cost pays for the advertising. The false 
claim of superior methods, “museum methods,” gets the work. 
And the preparing of your hard-won trophies is fast on the way 
to becoming a commercialized business. 

In order that you may have a basis for judging the methods 
of taxidermists in comparison with their prices, short descrip- 
tions of the three methods are here given. 

The standard procedure dates from Hornaday, and still goes 
back for authority to his book. Specimens of his work have 
survived thirty and forty years in excellent condition, and may 
still be seen in the New York Museum of Natural History, where 
they compare quite favorably with the latest creations. Accord- 
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ing to Hornaday’s method, the hide was 
removed and cleaned, then pickled and 
preserved indefinitely in a solution of alum 
and salt. Meanwhile the skull was cleaned 
by boiling. When he was ready to mount 
the head, the taxidermist cut an opening 
in the back of the skull, fitted a neck- 
board into it at the desired angle, cut off 
this board at the proper length and angle, 
and attached it to a back-board, which was 
the size and shape of the cross-section of a 
deer’s neck. The hide was taken out, 
washed, and reduced by shaving until it 
was pliable and thin enough so that it 
would not contract and pull open when 
once in place. With the skin to guide 
him, the taxidermist then built up a neck 
around the neck-board, first using excelsior 
wrapped with cord until the size and shape 
were approximately right, and then fin- 
ished with plaster modeling. Next he built 
up the face with potter’s clay, inserted 
paper or lead ear linings, put the skin on, 
and sewed it down the back. Now came 
the difficult part, for the whole facial ex- 
pression, the life of the mount, the nose, 
mouth, ears, and eyes, had to be done 
from without, working through the skin 
upon the soft clay beneath. It was neces- 
sary to retouch the details daily for some 
two weeks, in order to prevent the drying 
skin from pulling unevenly. 

The disadvantages of this method were 
that it involved a deal of hard work, that 
the pickling treatment tended to make the 
hide contract, pull open, or pull out of 
shape, and that the finished mount was 
somewhat susceptible to damage from vari- 
able room temperatures and dampness. 
With good and careful workmanship, these 
troubles could be almost entirely elimi- 
nated. The advantage of the method was 
that each mount was an individual; the 
angle and attitude could be adapted to the 
particular deer and to the wishes of the 
owner. Moreover, the cost was reason- 
able—eighteen to twenty-two dollars for 
a buck head was fair to everyone. 

The museum method of taxidermy was 
developed, in America, by Carl Akely, of 
the Chicago Field Museum, being par- 
ticularly intended for group mountings 
of large animals. An elephant or hip- 
popotamus can hardly be mounted sat- 
isfactorily by the former methods. The 
treatment of the hide consists in tanning, 
not in pickling it, so that it does not shrink. 
It can thus be glued on and made to follow 
the humps and hollows of the form with 
great accuracy. For example, it can be 
laid in wrinkles—an impossibility, because 
of the powerful contraction, with a pickled 
skin. Accurate measurements of the 
skinned carcass are taken, together with 
sketches, pictures and plaster casts. A 
model is then built up, much as Mr. Horn- 
aday did it, using these data; but the final 
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modeling is done entirely in clay. This 
process is similar to pure sculpture. When 
the model is finished as accurately and 
artistically as possible and the tanned skin 
is found to fit, a plaster mold is made from 
the model, and in this is built the final 
form, hollow and light. The material is 
ordinarily a combination of papier-maché 
and paper, or burlap, or even wire netting. 
The horns are transferred to this finished 
form, and the hide is fitted and glued in 
place. The resulting mount is light and 
permanent and, if it has been well done, it 
is as near perfection as taxidermy tech- 
nique can attain. 

The disadvantage of this method is the 
prohibitive cost. Such intricate prepara- 
tion can only be done by highly and spe- 
cially trained men, with elaborate appa- 
ratus; it is truly a museum method. A 
buck head, done individually in this way, 
would cost well upwards of thirty to thirty- 
five dollars. 

The method which has been adopted by 
these new enterprising, advertising taxi- 
dermists is a hybrid combination of the 
two methods just described. It grew up 
as an easy method, well adapted to mass 
production. The hide is skinned off and 
pickled. The horns are sawed from the 
skull. Forms made of building paper, in 
representative sizes, are bought in lots, the 
horns are screwed on and the hide placed 
on the one that comes the nearest to fit- 
ting. The face modeling is done as in the 
old method. 

This is obviously cheaper and easier 
than to build a form for each head. Paper 
forms may be bought for a dollar, and the 
careful work of several hours is covered 
by that flat sum. It is equally obvious 
that the product loses in individuality and 
perfection, since no collection of ready 
forms can fit the infinite variety of heads. 
In effect, the saving in cost goes into ad- 
vertising, and the inferior method is made 
a point of sales talk. These mounts should 
cost about twelve to fifteen dollars; in 
practice, the charge is twenty to twenty- 
five. 

Even more important than this cheap- 
ness of method, perhaps, is the attitude of 
the “business man” toward his work, in 
contrast to the attitude of the individual 
craftsman. Taxidermy has largely been in 
the hands of persons who were drawn to it 
by a feeling for the work, a liking, or a 
love. Such persons are likely to be more 
concerned with quality than with quantity, 
and to feel pride and responsibility in the 
product. The man who follows taxidermy 
purely from the business aspect has not 
this personal ‘incentive. His ideas are 
speed and turnover, and the inevitable re- 
sult is an inferior product. 

Aside from the personal element—your 
knowledge of the taxidermist as a man— 
your decision as to where to send your 


trophy should be governed by three ele- 
ments: price, method and quality. As to 
price, anything less than an approximate 
eighteen dollars is too cheap. The man 
who will do your work for less is very 
likely to be incompetent or purposely ne- 
glectful—surely not self-respecting. Any- 
thing more than twenty-three or perhaps 
twenty-five dollars for a buck head is ex- 
cessive, except when it is done by the most 
honestly advanced methods, in which case 
you must be willing to pay double that 
amount. 

The question of method has already 
been treated. Do not be deceived by those 
who would lead you to believe, for their 
profit, that the old method is outmoded. 
It is still the best at the price. 

The quality of taxidermy is hard to 
judge. It cannot be judged on any basis 
except the previous work of the taxider- 
mist. The opinions of your friends are a 
good indication; this sort of advertising is 
free and unprejudiced. One quality of 
poor work is shown in quick deterioration. 
Make observations of work that has been 
mounted for several years and note how 
it is lasting. Try to form a definite opin- 
ion of your own as to what you like and 
do not like in taxidermy, and whether the 
mount is both likelike and expressive. 
Visit the taxidermist’s showroom, and take 
your time. Note particularly the back of 
the neck to see if it is pulling open; the 
set of the eyes—whether they look out 
naturally to the side as a deer looks, or are 
twisted around to look forward as an owl 
looks. Note whether the hair is smooth, 
and whether all parts and markings, par- 
ticularly the nose, are symmetrical. See 
if the hide fits well around the horns. Ask 
the taxidermist what method he uses, and 
see what he says; the truth of his state- 
ment may be tested, for a head mounted 
on a paper form is much lighter than one 
which contains the skull and plaster. With 
the method in mind, compare quality and 
price. When you find a good and modest 
taxidermist, stick to him; they are rare 
enough. 

Taxidermy is an art, and a difficult one. 
Its commercialization is just as undesir- 
able as the mass production of paintings. 
Commercial methods imply standardiza- 
tion and excessive division of labor. But 
art is individual and personal. It is all a 
question of how you want your specimen 
treated. 

The growing movement which was so 
evident this last year wishes to make the 
mounting of your kill a business, just as 
the making of tooth paste is a business. 
The movement is that way. Whether you 
want your dearly bought trophy worked 
up as one of many, by groups who are in 
the business for the present money it will 
yield, or whether you want it mounted as 
an individual, by a personal craftsman— 
it is for you, the hunters, to decide. 
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NE well-known scribe, himself a 
Californian, stated in a wordy de- 
scription of the first California State 
Rifle Association matches that a wind of 
almost hurricane velocity was the prevail- 
ing feature throughout the shoot. Real 
estate men, chambers of commerce, and 
members of the shooting fraternity of the 
far western state immediately put up a 
howl at this brazen slam at our wonderful 
California weather. Four years later, after 
three shoots that showed unmistakable 
progress, and weather complimentary to 
that of any range in the country, Cali- 
fornia put on its real show by having 
perfect weather for the 1932 state matches 
held on the same range, which is located 
near San Luis Obispo, in the central part 
of the state. 

The three-day match, which is gaining 
for San Luis Obispo the title of the “Camp 
Perry of the West,” was one of the most 
successful rifle shoots in California his- 
tory. The weather man proved that de- 
spite all rumors to the contrary, the Cali- 
fornia climate is still all that is claimed 
for it. Held on May 6, 7 and 8, when 
most states are struggling to regain the 
proper trend of affairs after the rigors of 
winter, the shoot enjoyed balmy weather 
throughout. 

Shooting was not all that made the 
matches a real success. The annual 
banquet and the annual meeting of mem- 
ber clubs accomplish so much for the 
furthering of the shooting game in Cali- 
fornia that they stand on a plane by them- 
selves. The banquet was held Saturday 
night, on the second day of the matches, 
in one of the hotels in San Luis Obispo. 
Officialdom was well represented. <Ad- 
jutant General Howard, who was present in 
person, made the key speech of the even- 
ing. The grill was taxed to capacity, so that 
many shooters were not able to attend. 

With the statement in the official pro- 
gram to the 
effect that 
either tuxedos 
or shooting 
coats would be 
equally proper 
for the occa- 
sion, the only 
men who took 
advantage of 
the opportunity 
to don glad rags 
were the 
Beverly Hills 
handgun dudes 
and the gentle- 
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men of the press. Despite these so-called 
well-dressed men, there were no tuxedos 
in evidence, and shooting outfits were the 
predominant costumes of the evening. The 
highlight in apparel was the attire of 
Deputy Chief James E. Davis, of Los 
Angeles, who delivered his address while 
attired in a rough and ready flannel sh:rt 
and typical lumberman’s breeches, and 
minus coat and tie. 

The banquet was solely for the shooters 
of the state, and nothing but matters of 
shooting interest entered into the program. 
E. H. Henderson, retiring president of the 
association, and toastmaster, started the 
ball rolling with the reading of an article 
by Colonel Townsend Whelen on teaching 
the other fellow to shoot. Adjutant Gen- 
eral Howard then gave the key speech of 
the evening. With characteristic straight- 
forwardness this most efficient state official 
got down to terms with the marksmen. 
He discussed with frankness the situation 
as to national defense and the importance 
of the civilian rifleman in the defense pro- 
gram. He finished his address with a 
promise to the shooters of the state of 
added range facilities for the next state 
shoot. At the time of this writing, several 
weeks after the shoot, I may say that 600 
and 1,000-yard ranges have already been 
completed, thus assuring California rifle- 
men complete facilities for future matches, 
lack of which has previously handicapped 
their efforts. George D. Difani, presi- 
dent-elect of the association, Deputy Chiet 
Davis, and Captain Galyen of the State 
Highway Patrol, also delivered talks that 
were to the point and of much interest 
to the shooters assembled. Adjutant Gen- 
eral Howard then presented the trophies 
to the marksmen who had come through 
with victories on preceding days of com- 
petition. 

Practically a complete revision of the 
state association marked the annual meet- 
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ing held Friday, the first day of the shoot. 
New officers were elected, and steps taken 
to make the association one of the strong- 
est in the country. A larger and better 
shoot was planned for 1933, to be held 
on the same range, which is becoming 
popular throughout the state despite that 
witty scribe’s attack on the weather con- 
ditions generally prevailing there. 

Friday, May 6, dawned with no wind 
and with an overcast sky which made 
shooting conditions ideal. Taking ad- 
vantage of this fact, shooters, both 
mediocré and excellent, started hanging 
up ‘scores unheard of in previous years. 
In the 200-yard offhand matches, scores 
were most excellent, a total of 90 out of a 
20-shot string at the “A” target landing 
some offhand expert, who thought he was 
doing exceptionally well, in 34th place. 
H. L. Chilcote, winner of the same match 
in 1930, repeated this year by breaking 
his previous record of 96. He established 
this record by running eleven straight bulls 
to finish his string. This year, however, 
he dropped but three points, finishing 
with a 97. He was closely followed by 
H. C. Libby, of Bakersfield, and Emanuel 
Schwab, of Sacramento, who both sported 
scores of 96. Surely, offhand shooting 
such as this does not bespeak a wind of 
hurricane velocity caressing the shooters’ 
stubbly beards. 

Records again fell in the 300-Yard Sit- 
ting Match, with four possibles being 
hung up. A. F. Goldsborough, of Pasa- 
dena, ran six more bulls after his possible 
to win the match, while Paul Johnston, 
of Aptos, and Milo Harrison, of Los 
Angeles, ran four and three extra bulls, 
respectively, to place second and third. 
Some warning of what was to occur Satur- 
day appeared on the horizon when a tall 
youth from Bakersfield—T. R. Barnes— 
ran off with the third match of the day, 
the Rapid-Fire Championship. He scored 
195, while his 
nearest com- 
petitors were 
Henry Adams, 
Jr., of La Mesa, 
and P. A. Phil- 
brook, of Ox- 
nard, with 
scores of 191 
and 189, re- 
spectively. 

On Saturday 
the busiest man 
on the range 
(Continued on 


page 27) 
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Hunting Squirrels With a Rifle 


By HENRY E. DAVIS 


F ALL the varieties of game found 
in the South Carolina low country, 
none is either as widely distributed 

or as abundant as the gray or cat squirrel. 
This friendly and interesting little fellow 
meets you everywhere. He frequents the 
oaks and hickories that form the groves 
surrounding the old plantation homes, and 
becomes so tame that he visits the corn- 
crib for his daily meals as regularly as 
though he were the proprietor. He har- 
vests all the corn from the edges of the 
fields lying adjacent to timbered water- 
courses, most of it in the milk stage, and 
he takes a heavy toll from any pecan 
orchard that may be near his domain. He 
makes his home around every pond and 
stream of the pine lands, and for his sus- 
tenance everywhere levies tribute on the 
buds of oak and sweet gum in the spring, 
on the berries and seeds in early summer, 
on pine mast in late summer, and on 
acorns, nuts and berries in the autumn. 
Indeed, it would be hard to find a more 
ubiquitous creature and a more omniv- 
orous vegetarian than he, but I do not be- 
lieve a cleaner animal in food habits 
exists, unless it be the whitetail deer. To 
mention the unusual, I have seen squir- 
rels eat oats, green cotton seed out of the 
bolls, and cow peas, but of course these 
are not common articles of diet. 

While the gray squirrel is found wher- 
ever there are trees and water, his real 
domain is the great river and lesser 
swamps with their vast forests that afford 
him both food and shelter. Here grow 
cypress, pine, oak, hickory, tupelo, hack- 
berry, turkey berry and holly to furnish 
him the staff of life, and in some of these 
are found the hollows that constitute his 
principal home. In fact, this squirrel was 
so plentiful in this state that nobody ever 
thought of protecting it as game until a 
few years ago, and it is still holding its 
own. Before protection and bag limits 
came, it was no uncommon thing for 
camping parties to kill several hundred on 
a trip to one of the great swamps, only to 
have most of them spoil. Such wanton 
destruction forced protection, and fortu- 
nately it came in time. 

Like most country boys, I began my 
squirrel hunting at an early age, and with 
a high-grade percussion English muzzle- 
loading shotgun—one of the fine old deer 
guns of the South—I killed during my 
boyhood, not scores but hundreds of them. 
The rifles we had in those days were too 
heavy and unsatisfactory for use on cat 
squirrels, but were considered ideal for 
fox squirrels. So I grew up without any 


real experience in the use of the rifle on 
such game. 

Some years ago, however, a group of us 
leased some 15,000 acres of the heavily 
timbered swamp of Great Pee Dee River, 
and organized a hunting club. For sev- 
eral seasons we killed numbers of squir- 
rels with the shotgun in order to provide 
stews for the camp table, but without any 
idea of sport. Mr. Burns of Remington 
Arms Company, however, about that time 
gave to the world Kleanbore ammunition, 
and thereupon several of us resolved to 
take up squirrel shooting with the rifle as 
a sport. We settled on the .22 long rifle 
as the cartridge, and three of us further 
settled on telescope sights. The results 
have more than met our expectations, 
although we have not killed as many squir- 
rels as we previously needlessly killed 
when we used the shotgun. Now a fellow 
will take a tramp of several miles in an 
afternoon, and come in with four or five 
squirrels. He has had his exercise and 
his outing, and he has killed game suffi- 
cient to satisfy any real sportsman. 

Prior to taking up the .22 long rifle, I 
killed many squirrels with the regular 
sporter Springfield, using Whelen’s re- 
duced load of 18 grains of No. 80 powder 
and the old 150-grain Service bullet. 
This rifle was equipped to take either a 
B. & M. Marksman or a Winchester 5A 
telescope, and I found both satisfactory, 
but the latter preferable. The load killed 
instantly, and I never had it to blow up 
but one squirrel. I tried reduced loads 
in both the .25 Roberts and .25 Reming- 
ton; but never could get any satisfaction 
out of their use, as I never could find one 
that would take the same windage and 
elevation adjustments as the long-range 
load. In the Springfield, the 50-yard set- 
ting for the short-range load was exactly 
the same as the 150-yard setting for the 
long-range 220-grain load. But while I 
found the short-range Springfield load 
ideal for squirrels, I have not used it the 
past two seasons for the simple reason 
that the cartridges are too heavy and cum- 
bersome to carry about, especially when 
I can get just as good results on squirrels 
from the little .22 long rifle. 

Among the rifles we use are two Stevens 
Favorites, one Winchester Model 90, one 
Winchester Model 57, and one Winches- 
ter 52 which has been remodeled into a 
sporter. The latter and the Model 57 are 
the best of the lot, though the Stevens 
rifles are hard to beat with their telescope 
sights. The rocking breechblock of the 
Stevens makes it a delight to load, but 


the extractor is rather weak. The chief 
objection to this rifle, however, is the 
straight-grip stock, and both the mechan- 
ism and the material of which it is con- 
structed are such as to prevent reshap- 
ing the tang so as to take a pistol-grip 
stock, which to my way of thinking is one 
of the greatest aids to the steady holding 
of a rifle. I am glad to note from the 
cuts in the latest advertisements that 
Stevens appears to have overcome these 
faults in the new models just placed on 
the market. 

As a matter of fact, .22-caliber rifles 
have not heretofore kept pace with the 
developments of ammunition, and if there 
is a first-class sporter offered in this cali- 
ber, I have failed to find it. The Model 
57 shoots remarkably well, but its action 
is much inferior to that of the Model 52, 
while its stock is impossible, and Winches- 
ter forgot to finish it by leaving off the 
trigger plate and by putting on a black- 
ened strip of tin and calling it a trigger 
guard. I have restocked one @ Ja Mann- 
licher; and, as part of the improvements, 
made a new trigger guard and plate of 
buggy-tire steel. 

Finding no suitable .22-caliber sporter, 
I set about having one made. Accord- 
ingly, I sent Niedner a Model 52; had 
him shorten the barrel to 24 inches and 
turn it down; remove the rear sight and 
fill the slot; then flatten and mat the top 
of the receiver; mount Fecker scope 
blocks, one on the filled-in rear bridge and 
the other on the barrel; install a Lyman 
No. 48T rear sight and a No. 31 ivory- 
bead front sight, and provide a barrel 
band for Whelen swivel. Niedner turned 
down the barrel to .75 inch to a point 1% 
inches from the receiver, and from this 
point tapered it to .595 inch at the muzzle. 
I stocked the rifle with a light piece of 
American walnut, using a well-curved pis- 
tol grip and Whelen cheekpiece. When 
finished, my friend Walker Greer pro- 
nounced it the best-feeling rifle he ever 
had in his hands. 

This rifle has proven a wonder with 
Super-X .22-long rifle solid-point loads, 
and the Lyman 5A scope. With it, on a 
recent trip, I killed five hawks and two 
crows out of eight shots from a car win- 
dow, and several of these were distant 100 
yards or over. It has been my pet squir- 
rel rifle for several years, and for this 
purpose it cannot be beaten. Just at sun- 
set one evening last fall, I walked into a 
grove of tall overcup oaks in the river 
swamp, and saw five squirrels feeding in 

(Continued on page 25) 
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VERY fall, after the different hunt- 

ing seasons have come and gone, 
there are thousands of hunters who 
must hang the old cannon upon the rack, 
and forget about hunting until the next 
hunting season rolls around. But fortu- 
nately not all of us have to do this. No 
man who lives in a large city and can get 
away on hunting trips only occasionally 
can realize the sport that can be enjoyed 
by those of us who live in the thinly popu- 
lated regions. His trips are usually 
planned with the hope of being able to 
hang upon the wall of den or club room 
the head of a deer, moose, or other big- 
game animal, well decorated with horns. 

Seldom do we read of anyone who 
has planned a long and expensive trip for 
small game. Small-game hunting has al- 
ways appealed to me, and it costs very lit- 
tle as compared to the big-game hunting 
trips taken yearly by a lot of sportsmen. 
As a rule, when you go small-game hunt- 
ing it is to some nearby place. 

Out here in the State of Washington 
one of the principal pests is a little grey- 
colored animal called the ground squirrel 
—or digger squirrel—and various other 
names when it is found that he has just 
cleaned out the last row of peas or car- 
rots in the garden. He is a very tough 
little animal and takes about as much 
killing as anything else for his size, and 
it requires a pretty good jolt to put him 
down and out in his tracks. 

Perhaps there is no “best” gun for any 
particular game, but I have found one 
that is best, at least for me, for it is 
cheap to shoot and it surely puts the 
squirrels down to stay. Its accuracy is 
all anyone could hope for in a hunting 
rifle, for it is quite effective on squirrels 
up to 100 yards. Shooting prone at 25 
yards, I have put three bullets in almost 
the same hole, using a peep rear and 
bead front sight. This gun is not built 
for a new cartridge, but in fact for one of 
the oldest in use today. Though a fine 
small-game load, it barely escaped pass- 
ing into history along with the .25-21 S. S., 
the .25-25, .28-30, .22-15-60, and several 
others that were a pleasure to shoot. It 
is the .25-20 S. S., and the gun mentioned 
is a Stevens No. 44, with a 26-inch bar- 
rel and the factory stock. 

I wonder how many have used this old 
but wonderful cartridge? I doubt if there 
are many; for it became almost obsolete 
years ago. Those who have not used it 
will never know what they have missed. 
It has the .25-20 repeater backed off the 
map for a small-game load. I believe that 
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An Ideal Vermin Combination 


By HILARY MCINTURFF 


it has better accuracy, and it is a much 
nicer cartridge to reload. 

Almost any number of loads can be 
worked up for this cartridge to suit vary- 
ing conditions. Perhaps the best load 
for woodchucks, squirrels and other ver- 
min is one using the little 60-grain open- 
point Hi-Speed .25-20 bullet and about 
13 grains of No. 1204, in the No. 44 
Stevens; or if your gun happens to be one 
of the heavy-type Winchester S. S. actions 
or a No. 44% Stevens, you might use 
about 16 grains of No. 1204 and the same 
bullet. However, this load is rather ex- 
pensive compared to the cost of some 
of the cast bullet loads; and when it 
comes to destruction, an ordinary bullet 
isn’t in it with a good open-point cast 
bullet. 

Take a mold that casts a solid-nosed 
bullet weighing around 60 to 70 grains, 
and fit a hollow point attachment to it 
that will make an opening about 3/32-inch 
in diameter, and extending down into the 
bullet to within about '-inch of the base. 
Now cast a few and try the following 
load, and see if you can beat it for cheap- 
ness and effectiveness on vermin: Take 
good empty cases and prime them with 
black-powder primers. On top of this, 
dump about 2 to 3 grains of black powder 
for a priming charge. Follow this with 
about 7 or 8 grains of du Pont Bulk Shot- 
gun Smokeless. Next fill the remaining 
space in the shell with Cream of Wheat 
or some whole-wheat breakfast food, and 
seat the bullet, well lubricated with either 
some good make of bullet lubricant, or 
with a mixture of tallow and beeswax. 
Be very sure that you use Bulk Smokeless 
and not any of the various makes of dense 
smokeless shotgun powder. 

Now you are all set. Take your rifle, 
and hunt out some extra-large ground 
squirrel or chuck. Slip one of the hand- 
rolled pills into your gun and let him 
have it through the chest or head. You 








will be surprised at what that innocent 
little .25-20 has done to him. This load 
seems to give around 1,700 or 1,800 f. s., 
and it has never shown the slightest ten- 


dency to lead the gun. I have shot sev- 
eral hundred rounds of it in my two 
Stevens No. 44 rifles, and have not had 
the slightest trouble in cleaning them. 

The bullet that I am using now is one 
cast in a mold that my brother and I re- 
modeled ourselves. We took a regular 
standard Winchester mold for the .25-20 
bullet and cut it down at the base from 
its 86-grain weight to about 67 grains. 
The bullet cast in it has two of the regu- 
lar width bands, and the base band which 
is about twice the width of the regular 
bands. This makes a very good game bul- 
let, and a pretty accurate one, for I have 
put three bullets into almost the same hole 
at, about 25 yards, shooting from the prone 
position with muzzle rest, using Lyman 
sight. 

After we had worked the mold over as 
above we went to work and fitted a hol- 
low-point attachment to it of such type 
that one can cast bullets with it just as 
fast as with a regular mold. The regular 
86-grain bullet is very effective on game 
when fitted with a good hollow point, and 
so is the 77-grain Ideal No. 25720 bullet 
when loaded up to 1,400 or 1,500 f. s. 
The 67-grain bullet weighs almost exactly 
60 grains after being hollow pointed, and 
the 86-grain one weighs about 75 grains 
with hollow point. 

A problem which bothers some reloaders 
is the rather high cost of lead. Here is 
how I keep myself in bullet metal: I 
found that by going to garages and such 
places I was able to pick up a good num- 
ber of old worn-out storage batteries at a 
price of almost next to nothing. The 
average battery will make around 10 to 
11 pounds of metal, and if the whole 
works are melted up together the result- 
ing metal is of almost the right hardness 
for nearly all bullets. When melting up 
a battery be careful not to drop a piece 
of the metal into the molten stuff unless 
the piece has been heated sufficiently to 
drive off the acid, or you may find your- 
self picking hot lead out of your whiskers, 
and off the ceiling and walls of the room. 
It took only one lesson to teach me to 
dry the chunks of metal off before drop- 
ping them into the melting pot. 

[ NoreE—Old lead can often be obtained 
quite cheap from concerns that make a 
business of wrecking houses and buildings. 
This lead is usually in the form of old pipe. 
which can readily be cut up.—Eb. ] 











HEN we take a look at the de- 
velopment of sporting rifle ammuni- 
tion in the U. S. A. since the great 

war, we find that, with very few exceptions, 

the manufacturers have very wisely re- 
frained from flooding the market with too 
many new types of cartridges, but rather 
have dropped some of the older and less- 
desirable types; and, utilizing the great 
development in sporting rifle powders, 
primers, jacket metal and bullet forms, 
have greatly improved those cartridges 
which have proved their worth in practice. 


The same may, to a certain extent, be 
said about European rifle cartridges, 
though a recent increased demand for 
ultra-high velocities on the Continent has 
led to the construction of a good many 
entirely new sporting cartridges. In speak- 
ing of European cartridges, I refer to 
those now manufactured in Austria and 
Germany, since England, our third great 
source of supply, offers practically noth- 
ing of interest, owing, I suppose, to their 
being very conservative. 

I feel certain that every hunter worthy 
the name has had his period of high-ve- 
locity craze; but I also feel certain that 
those who have had greater experience in 
killing big game in the field (and not 
merely in the pages of the sporting maga- 
zines) will soon come to the conclusion 
that, with the present bullet construction, 
velocities cannot be greatly increased, for 
then we would not get reliable killing 
power, although trajectory, of course, is 
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Recent Developments in European 
Sporting Ammunition 


By FRANTZ ROSENBERG 





flattened. If we are to fully utilize the 
enormous velocities now possible with 
modern powders, we shall have to find 
new forms of bullet construction which 
will stand up under the enormously in- 
creased stress and not fly into smithereens 
upon impact with animal tissue or bones. 

In an issue of THE AMERICAN RIFLE- 
MAN some time ago, there was described 
some of the new: ultra high-velocity Ger- 
man cartridges—the “Halger” series in 
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.244, .280 and .335 caliber, so we need not 
discuss these here. These are undoubt- 
edly some of the fastest cartridges in the 
world today; but whether or not those 
pointed copper-capped bullets will stand 
impact upon game under such velocities, 
I am not prepared to say. 

Tests upon steel plates and rocks tell us 
very little; and though I have tried, I 
have not been able to get authentic re- 
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ports of their effect upon really big game. 
They have created considerable contro- 
versy in the German sporting press, how- 
ever. 

What has struck me as most interesting 
about German sporting rifle ammunition 
today is the effort of the manufacturers 
to construct bullets which will stand the 
increased modern velocities and expand 
well upon impact, and still penetrate into 
the vitals of the animal and even go right 
through—a thing which the German and 
other Continental hunters lay much stress 
upon. They want the so-called “ausschuss” 
to provide a blood spoor in case the ani- 
mal is not killed outright; and we know 
that high-velocity bullets have a way of 
pulping the tissue around the entrance 
hole, so that often very little if any blood 
spoor is visible. With the hope that it 
may be of some interest to American 
readers, I shall describe some of the more 
interesting types of German expanding 
bullets, and the cartridges they are in- 
tended for. 

One of the pioneers in modern high- 
velocity rifle ammunition in Germany ‘is 
the well-known firm of Wilhelm Brennecke 
in Leipzig. Brennecke is also the designer of 
those most excellent leaden projectiles for 
use in shotguns mentioned in more than 
one article in THE RrFLEMAN. Long be- 
fore the war Brennecke had developed his 
high-velocity cartridges in 7-mm. and 
8-mm. caliber, and built excellent rifles for 
them. These cartridges had somewhat 
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lengthened cases, slightly 
longer than those of the 
30-06, and having great 
powder capacity. 

Brennecke’s special bul- 
lets—‘‘Ideal” bullets, he 
calls them—are  con- 
structed either with a flat 
base or boat tail, and with 
either a blunt or pointed 
nose. The jacket is of 
nickeled iron (flusseisen), 
and gives no metal fouling. 
The bearing surface con- 
sists of two narrow bands 
of groove diameter, by 
which construction fric- 
tion is lessened and pres- 
sures are kept down. The 
bullet point consists of 
naked lead, alloyed to 
harden it slightly, and this 
is pressed into the hard 
lead core of the rear part 
of the bullet. This bullet 
will readily expand on ani- 
mal tissues, even without 
hitting bones, and the hard 
core base will drive through 
to the vitals, giving great 
killing power and the much 
desired ‘“ausschuss” and 
blood trail. 


These cartridges have 
now been on the market a 
long time, and have proved 
most excellent on all kinds 
of big game, such as great 
stags, wild boars, etc.; 
and, owing to their flat 
trajectory, they have been 
great favorites for hunt- 
ing mountain game, such 
as chamois. Also the 
rifles built by Brennecke 
for these cartridges show 
remarkable accuracy, 
which the writer has had 
the opportunity to verify 
during visits to the Ger- 
man firearms testing sta- 
tion at Neumannswalde. 
Besides the above men- 
tioned “Ideal” bullets, the 
Brennecke cartridges are 
furnished with all the 
other well-known forms of 
bullets, such as pointed 
boat-tail copper capped, 
hollow point, full jacketed, 
etc., aud with plain jackets 
and cores. 

The result of a more 
recent attempt in produc- 
ing bullets suitable for 
ultra-high velocities are 
the “Starkbodengeschosse” 
or reinforced-base bullets 
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of the well-known firm, 
Berlin- Karlsruher - Indus- 
triewerke (former D. W. 
M.). At present these bul- 
lets are made only in the 
following calibers: 7-mm. 
(155 gr.), 8 mm. (184 and 
195 gr.), and 9.3 mm. 
(262 and 285 gr.). As the 
name implies and as will 
be seen by the illustration, 
these bullets have the base 
reenforced; that is to say, 
the metal jacket, consist- 
ing of copper alloy, is on 
the whole much thicker 
than usual, and from the 
base and forward for 
about one-third of the bul- 
let’s length the thickness 
of the jacket is increased 
three or four times, and it 
is intended that this heavy 
base in connection with 
the remaining lead core 
shall penetrate the vitals 
of the heaviest game, or 
even right through after 
the point has expanded. 
In 7 mm. the bullets are 
made with a flat base, and 
either large soft nose for 
medium velocities or open 
or hollow point, or pointed 
copper capped, for the 
highest velocities. In 8 
mm. and 9.3 mm. the bases 
are boat-tailed. 

These bullets may be 
had loaded into all the 
cartridges of the proper 
calibers, but they naturally 
are at their best in car- 
tridges having high veloci- 
ties. Owing to the ex- 
tremely heavy jacket, these 
bullets set up higher pres- 
sures than the ordinary 
bullets; and because of the 
great difficulty in making 
such bullets evenly bal- 
anced, it may be a ques- 
tion if they are as accu- 
rate at long range as the 
normal bullets. 

Even a long time before 
the World War there were 
in Europe a great many 
forms of sporting rifle 
cartridges; in fact, far too 
many, and there was no 
standardization for car- 
tridges, each country and 
each maker having his own 
standards and tolerances, 
to the greatest confusion 
of rifle makers and rifle 
owners. On the other 
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hand, there were available excelient pro- 
gressive nitrocellulose powders, nonfoul- 
ing metal jackets, and later, also rustless 
primers, and pointed and boat-tail bullets, 
which latter were even at that time com- 
ing into use. Now a great work of stand- 
ardization has been accomplished, both as 
to the cartridges and components, and also 
as regards the barrels and chambers in- 
tended for them, with fixed maximum and 
minimum tolerances. This has, of course, 
greatly improved accuracy; and believe 
me or not, it is not difficult to get as ac- 
curate rifles and ammunition in Europe 
today as the Springfield .30-’06 if you go 
to reliable makers. 

For big-game shooting there was an ex- 
cellent series of cartridges in 6.5 mm. 
(.256), 7 mm. (.276), 8 mm. (.311), 9 
mm. (.350), 9.3 mm. (.360), 10.75 mm. 
(.423), and 11.2 mm., and these were fur- 
nished both with rimless and rimmed 
cartridge cases, the latter for nonrepeat- 
ing single or double-barreled rifles and 
combination guns, and with a great va- 
riety of bullet weights and bullet forms. 
The old Mauser cartridges in 7.8 (7.9), 
9, and 10.75 mm. are now fairly well 
known to American sportsmen. Not to 
the same extent, however, the series of 
Mauser 6.5-mm. cartridges with cases of 
various lengths: 6.5 x 55, 6.5 x 58, and 6.5 
x 61, the last figure designating the 
length of the case in millimeters. The 
6.5 x 55 (which, by the way, is the mil- 
itary cartridge of my own country. Nor- 
way, and also-that of Sweden) is a better 
cartridge than the 6.5-mm. Mannlicher- 
Schoenauer (or 6.5 x 53, as it is called), 
having more powder capacity. The most 
powerful of the 6.5-mm. cartridges is the 
6.5 x 61, which has a muzzle velocity of 
2,750 ft.-secs. with the 155-gr. blunt bullet. 
and 2,950 ft.-secs. with the pointed 140- 
gr. bullet, thus being more powerful than 
the .256 Newton. The 6.5 x 55 is a splen- 
did big-game cartridge, and yearly ac- 
counts for about 80 per cent of our Nor- 
wegian elk or moose; and with pointed 
expanding boat-tail bullet of 140 gr. is 
great on mountain game (my own favor- 
ite chamois rifle). 

Now, in order to get the desired ultra- 
high velocities, the German makers have 
lengthened the cases of the old Mauser 
cartridges in the popular calibers, and by 
means of new powders and new modern 
bullets have produced a whole series of 
excellent modern hunting cartridges, the 
ballistics of which I shall give below. 
First, however, I should like to mention 
the extremely practical and interesting 
catalogs and ballistic tables issued yearly 
by the two great German ammunition fac- 
tories, the Rheinish-Westfelishen Spreng- 
stoff A. G. and the Berlin-Karlsruhe peo- 
ple—forty-page booklets containing every 
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kind of dope of interest to the hunter and 
rifleman. 

In the first part of these catalogs is 
given a very comprehensive, concentrated 
treatise on interior and exterior ballistics, 
describing the measurements of velocities, 
pressures, etc., the various powders, and 
their different qualities, etc. The ballistics 
tables proper give the following data, in 
a separate column for each item: Name 
of cartridge; powder used and load in 
grams; kind of bullet; length of bullet; 
weight of bullet; length of barrel used in 
taking velocity; pressure-velocity at muz- 
zle, at 25, 100, 150, 200 and 300 meters; 
energy at muzzle and the five different 
ranges; time of flight in 1/10,000th of a 
second over 100, 200 and 300 meters; 
very practical trajectory tables, and 
finally, pressures. 

As to the barrel length used when tak- 
ing velocities, the Germans do not use a 
standard length for all cartridges as is 
done in England and the U. S. A., a length 
which we seldom or never use in our 
sporting rifles. For such cartridges as are 
generally used in short barrels, like the 
Mannlicher-Schoenauer series, we are 
given the actual velocity from these short 
barrels (450 mm. or 1734”). The same 
applies to other sporting cartridges gen- 
erally used in shorter barrels. The ultra- 
high velocity cartridges have velocities 
taken in 720-mm. (or 283%”) barrels, and 
some of the military cartridges in 740- 
mm. (29”) barrels. Often, also, the values 
for two lengths of barrel are given. The 
D. W. M. factory gives velocities and 
energies up to and including 150 meters, 
while the Rheinishe-Westfelishen give 
them up to and including 300 meters. 
Pressures are now taken in Germany not 
at the chamber of the barrel, but immedi- 
ately in front of it. 

As to the trajectory tables, these have 
been compiled from actual shooting 
through screens put up at the ranges 50, 
100, 150, 200 and 300 meters, and are so 
arranged that the rifleman—if his rifle 
has been sighted in for a certain cartridge 
to hit center of target at, say, 150 meters 
—will see at a glance how much the bullet 
will drop at the longer .ranges 200 and 300 
meters, using the same sighting, and how 
much higher he will hit at the shorter 
ranges, this being indicated with plus or 
minus if above or below line of sight. 
These trajectory tables have been worked 
out both for metallic sights and for tele- 
scopic sights placed on an average 2 inches 
above the bore. 

In the accompanying ballistic tables for 
some of the more representative modern 
German cartridges, the values are all 
taken from the tables issued by the two 
great German factories mentioned above, 
but converted by the writer by means of 
a slide rule into the corresponding English 





equivalent of grains, foot-seconds, foot- 
pounds, etc. The ranges, however, are in 
meters. The powders mentioned are the 
various Rottweil, Walsrode and Troisdorf 
nitrocellulose and progressive-burning 
powders designated by numbers. 

If we now take a look at the tables 
themselves we shall see that the Brennecke 
series of cartridges in 7 x 64 and 8 x 64 
(7 and 8 x 65 rimmed) show most excel- 
lent ballistics, suitable for a great variety 
of purposes—the 7 x 64 equaling car- 
tridges like the new .270 Winchester, .280 
Ross, .275 Magnum, etc.; while the 8 x 
64 equals the .30 Magnum Holland & 
Holland. 

The old German standby, the 8-mm. 
Model 88, or old German military car- 
tridge, has now been discontinued in its 
rimless form. The case has been slightly 
lengthened into the 8 x 60, the loads in- 
creased and bullets improved so that it is 
now equal to the .30-’'06 Springfield car- 
tridge, and the Magnum load with 186-gr. 
pointed copper-capped boat-tail bullet 
even exceeds the latter in power. 

This German Magnum cartridge is ex- 
ceedingly popular on the Continent, in 
both rimless form for Mauser actions, 
and rimmed for double-barreled rifles, and 
it is extremely accurate and has great kill- 
ing power. The writer himself has two 
rifles chambered for this cartridge, a 
double over-and-under hammerless ejector 
and a_ long-barreled heavy telescope- 
sighted falling-block action rifle, so he can 
testify to its effectiveness. 

A still further development ‘of ‘the 8- 
mm. is the very long 8 x 75 cartridge, rim- 
less or rimmed (case nearly 3 inches long), 
which, though not new, has been greatly 
improved, and which, especially in the 
rimmed form, has many admirers. The 
rimless case is somewhat too long for most 
actions, and even in a Magnum action must 
be used with fairly short bullets like the 
hollow-point reenforced-base bullets. I 
would like to draw attention to the load 
with 227-gr. bullet at 2,740 ft.-secs. ve- 
locity. It is considerably more powerful 
than the .30 Magnum, and more powerful 
than the .350 Rigby Magnum. Neither 
Holland & Holland nor Rigby builds 
double-barreled rifles for these two latter 
cartridges under 9 to 9!4 pounds weight, 
while double-barreled over-and-under 
rifles for the 8 x 75 are built to weigh 734 
to 8 pounds in Germany, showing superb 
accuracy and great handiness. 

Before considering the somewhat larger 
calibers, I must mention an entirely new 
cartridge, the magnum 7 mm., called, curi- 
ously enough, the “7 x 73 Hoffman Super- 
Express.” The case is very long, as will 
be seen—73 mm., or 274”—and is loaded 
with 78 gr. of a special powder (evidently 

(Ballistic table on following page; text 
continued on page 26). 
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a. Velocity Energy 
Bullet Bullet be ge 4+—_——_ ~ aes me - Pres- | Barrel 
Cartridge _weight noes aa Fey | | sure | length 
ee | in Shine Muzzle} 100 150 300 | Muzzle 100 150 300 
| meters | meters | meters meters | meters | meters 
i. re 155 Bt. tail R. no. 0 3150 | 2825 2725 3400 | 2740 2550 59000 | 29” 
solid 60 gr 
7x 64.. 162 | Bt. tail R. no. 5 2890 2600 2550 2975 2425 2330 58500 | 29” 
copper c.| 54 gr 
co” 155 Reinfor- | R. no. 0 2950 3000 52500 | 283,” 
| ced base| 57.5 gr 
oe 173 Solid & | R. no. 1 2775 2450 | 2350 2940 | 2300 2120 46000 | 29” 
soft pt. | 58.4 gr 
i 2. re 162 “Ideal” | R. no. 2 2625 2400 | 2225 2475 2075 1775 44000 | 29” 
Bt. tail. 54 gr. 
i a See 170 Bt. tail Special 3350 3150 2960 4020 3720 3300 | 
Super Express soft pt. powder 
pin head| 78 gr. 
8x 60.... 227 Soft pt. | T. 39 2400 2050 1900 | 1600 2900 1900 | 1820 1300 | 45600 | 2833” 
hollow | 47.6 gr V. 25 with 2354” barrel is 2200 
| and solid | 
8x 60.... 155 | Pointed R. no. 4 3050 | 2700, 2540; 2080; 3180 2500 | 2210 1500 | 54500 | 2833” 
soft and | 52.5 gr 
solid pt. | | 
8x 60... 186 Bt. tail | Special 2900 | 2700) 2590 2360; 3450) 3000! 2760 2300 | 51000 | 28%,” 
Magnum copper 57 gr. 
capped. | V. 25. with 235g” barrel is 2700 | 
8x 60... 184 Bt. tail | Special 2850 ; 2600 | 2525 3300 | 2760 | 2600 | 59000 | 2833” 
Magnum Reinfor- | 57 gr. 
ced base | 
8x64.... 224 “Ideal” | R. no. 0 2630 | 2400 2280 3430 | 2850 | 2575 43500 | 2833” 
Bt. tail. | 62 gr 
SzG.... 155 Pointed R. no. 0 3000 2700 2575 3050 2500 2275 41100 | 283,” 
soft and | 62 gr 
solid | 
8x 64.. 184 Bt. tail | R. no. 0 2900 | 2650 2560 3420 | 2840 | 2670 56000 | 283,” 
Reinfor- | 62 gr 
ced base | 
8x 75 227 Soft pt. | R. no. 1 2740 | 2430 2250 3800 2970 | 2550 41150 | 283,” 
hollow | 70 gr. 
& solid | 
S275... 184 Reinfor- | W. 1919 3000 2760 | 2650 3660 3100 2850 | 57500 | 2833” 
ced base | 62 gr. 
9.3 x 62. 285 Soft pt. | R. no. 5 2325 2000 1880 1560 3420 2530 2250 1600 | 44000 2634” 
hollow | 54 gr. | 
& solid | . 25 with 2354” barrel is 2100 | 
93. x 62.. 258 Soft pt. | Special 2660 2270 2120 1700 4080 2960 2600 | 1650 | 44000 2634” 
hollow | 61 gr. 
& solid | 
v= G2... 235 Bt. tail Special 2700 2460 2370 2125 4100 3420 3200 | 2560 | 44000 | 2634” 
Magnum copper 59.6 gr. | 
capped | 
gilding. | 
OS X62... 262 Bt. tail | R.no. 4 2540 3770 56000 | 2634” 
Reinfor- | 58.2 gr. 
ced base | 
FS ae 285 Soft pt. | R. no. 0 2750 2415 2270 4800 3680 3230 47000 | 2834” 
Holl. & Holl. hollow 86 gr. 
& solid 
AS 300 “‘Tdeal”’ R. no. 0. 2800 2540 2425 5200 4300 | 3940 58000 | 2834” 
Holl. & Holl. Bt. tail 86 gr. 
hollow 
pt. 
10.75 x 73.. 400 Soft pt. W. 1919 2300 2000 1850 4700 3550 3050 46000 | 2834” 
(.404 Jeffery) & solid 80 gr. 
20X35... 40 Soft pt. Hasloch 1925 1240 1065 330 136 110 20580 | 2356” 
“Vierling”’ hollow 7 gr. 
pt. & 
solid 
(.22 W.C.F.) 40 Soft pt. 8.5 gr. 2015 | 360 21028 | 235%” 
hollow 
pt. & 
solid 
| | 
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INCE the writing of my article on 
rifled shotgun slugs which appeared 
in the June issue of this magazine, 

further experiments have been carried 
out. Following the development of the 
20-gauge slugs a similar design was 
worked out for the 12 and 16-gauge sizes. 
Special molds were obtained from the 
Lyman Gun Sight Corporation, and rifling 
dies were made for these gauges. It was 
decided to have the 12-gauge mold cast a 
slug weighing about 445 grains when cast 
in pure lead, with a diameter of about 
.700 inch. This diameter is practically 
the same as that of the 10-gauge single 
ball. By the use of different bullet metals 
the weights of the slug can be varied as 
much as 25 grains. The diameter can be 
varied as much as .030 inch by the rifling 
die. The 16-gauge slugs when cast of 
pure lead weigh 375 grains, or practically 
7/8 ounce. The diameter of the cast 16- 
gauge slug is .640 inch, which can be given 
any desired variation by the rifling die. 
As to accuracy, there is no appreciable 
difference among the different weights of 
slugs provided the lot being tested is uni- 
form. Pure lead was found to give the 
best results, having better expansion in 
barrels, and much quicker mushrooming. 

A comparison of velocities and energies 
of these slug loads with rifle ammunition 
may be of interest. The rifle cartridges 
chosen for comparison are among the old- 
timers, as their diameters more nearly ap- 
proximate those of the shotgun slugs. It 
should be remembered that the 12-gauge 
slugs are of .70 caliber; the 16-gauge, of 
.64 caliber, while the 20-gauge is .59 cali- 
her. The table is as follows: 


Cartridge Bullet Wt. Velocity Energy 
20 gauge ........ 285 1,384 1,218 
16 gauge ........ 375 1,384 1,526 
12 gauge ........ 445 1,384 1,902 
.40-90 Sharps .... 370 1.387 1,581 
.45-70 Gov't . 405 1,317 1,561 
45-70 Gov’t ... 500 1,201 1,602 


Not bemg content with a paper com- 
parison of the above cartridges, and hav- 
ing a fine old Winchester-Hotchkiss bolt 
action .45-70 in his collection, the writer 
proceeded to compare the performance of 
this rifle in actual target shooting with 
that of the 20-gauge slug loads. As re- 
gards accuracy, the .45-70 made quite con- 
sistent groups of 3 inches or better at 50 
yards, beating the 20-gauge slug loads by 
a comiortable margin. One _ five-shot 
group was obtained at this range measur- 
ing just 2 inches. In soft dirt the shot- 
gun slug mushroomed out to a larger 
diameter than did the .45-70-405 soft- 
point bullet, although the latter had more 
penetration in wood. Woodchucks shot 
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More About Rifled Shotgun Slugs 


By KARL M. FOSTER 


with both the .45-70 and the 20-gauge slug 
loads at ranges up to 50 yards gave evi- 
dence of the smashing power of both 
projectiles. This effect was much more 
noticeable, on these targets, than that of 
such loads as .250-3,000, .300 Savage or 
30-06, which simply crumple the chuck 
in his tracks without the “throwing” effect 
of the big slugs. 

In shooting the .45-70 at 300 yards, in- 
cidentally, using black powder loads, it 
was possible to trace the course of the 
bullet by the trail of smoke following it. 
Through a pair of 8-power field glasses 
this bullet could be watched (from a posi- 
tion back of the shooter) all the way 
across the range until it struck the target 
300 yards away. Using smokeless car- 
tridges, the bullet itself could be plainly 
seen throughout its entire course. 

In May the writer visited the Reming- 
ton factory at Bridgeport, taking with 
him a supply of the rifled slugs in the 
three gauges. Through the courtesy and 
cooperation of Mr. Witsil and Mr. Chis- 
nall, of the factory ballistic staff, a 
thorough test was made of the slugs for 
accuracy, velocity and pressure. Due to 
lack of time the 12-gauge slugs received 
practically all the attention, a short test 
only being made of the writer’s own hand- 
loads in 20 gauge. Five of these 20-gauge 
slug loads were tested in the pressure gun 
and gave the very ordinary group of 8 
inches at 40 yards. The load in this test 
was 25.5 grains of bulk du Pont shotgun 
powder and the 285.4-grain alloy slug. 
The average pressure reading was 8,520 
pounds, and the average velocity was 
1,293 f.-s. With the 12-gauge slugs the 
first load to be tried in the pressure gun 
consisted of the 445-grain pure lead slug, 
paraffined, and a charge of 25 grains of 
Infallible powder, using the 234” Nitro 
Club case and regular felt wadding. This 
group of five shots averaged 8,380 pounds 
pressure, with an average velocity of 1,160 
f.-s., and required an 18-inch circle to hold 
all shots at 40 yards. The next test was 
with the same slug and a charge of 26 
grains of the same powder. Average pres- 
sure was 8,970 pounds, and average velo- 
city 1,230 f.-s. This group was slightly 
smaller, measuring 1634 inches. The third 
test was made with 27 grains of Infallible, 
with pressures running 9,160 pounds, and 
velocity 1,275 f.-s. 

These groups made in the pressure gun 
were decidedly inferior to what I had per- 
sonally obtained at longer range even in 
shooting offhand. In the next test the 
powder charge was changed to 43 grains 
of du Pont Oval, which is approximately 









the charge employed in the Remington 
Nitro Express single ball loads. This 
gave an average pressure reading of 8,470 
pounds, and raised the velocity to 1,384 
f.-s. However, the group still required a 
16-inch circle to completely hold it. 

In testing out these 12-gauge slug loads 
on our home range, using any one of five 
different shotguns, I had always been able 
to keep a five-shot group in a 10-inch 
circle at 50 yards, using muzzle-and-elbow 
rest, and could not account for the large 
groups we were getting from the pressure 
gun. I was quite impatient to have the 
slugs tested in a standard full-choked shot- 
gun, and at Mr. Chisnall’s suggestion we 
drove out to the rifle range, supplied with 
a quantity of the loads using Infallible and 
Oval powders. 

The first test was with the Infallible 
load (27 grains) in 10-shot strings at 100 
yards. Mr. Chisnall, an expert with the 
shotgun, did the shooting with a standard 
Remington full-choked pump gun, hav- 
ing a regular 30-inch round barrel (not 
ribbed), and muzzle sight only. His posi- 
tion was standing, with a muzzle rest over 
the post marking the 100-yard range. The 
first trial group measured 26 inches, the 
second 24 inches, both being shot with 
the Infallible load. The next test was 
of the 43-grain Oval load, the 10-shot 
group shrunk to 22 inches. The final and 
best group of the same series measured 
but 19 inches at this range. Two groups 
were shot with the regular factory Nitro 
Express single ball loads, the groups 
measuring 29 and 27 inches, respectively. 

Of all the rifled slugs fired on the 100- 
yard range (including those fired entirely 
offhand), not one would have missed a 
deer. The slugs striking soft dirt mush- 
roomed to about twice their normal 
diameter, the paraffine usually remaining 
with the slug. Fired against a heavy steel 
plate the slugs would indent it deeply, 
most of the body of the slug flying into 
small pieces while the nose remained in 
one piece, having turned completely in- 
side out. In attempts to recover a slug, 
one was fired into a tank of water from a 
position directly above. All that re- 
mained were small flattened fragments, 
none of which would weigh over 40 grains. 

In trying to recover fired slugs by shoot- 
ing into waste stuffed into a barrel, it was 
found necessary to greatly increase the 
amount of waste over what was required 
to stop a .30-’06 bullet. This was due en- 
tirely to the fact that the Springfield bul- 
let spins so much more rapidly than the 
rifled slug that it rolls itself up in a ball 

(Continued on page 26) 
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A New Mainspring and Safety Device 


is an accurate and very powerful hand- 

gun. I greatly admire this heavy side 
arm for its reliability under greatly varied 
conditions. It is a marvel for dependable 
functioning. I have had great success with 
it on hikes or in the field where shots are 
fired only at intervals. 


Over very long ranges and on very 
small targets, and on flying targets, I have 
made consecutive hits without a single 
miss in an entire day of intermittent shoot- 
ing. Some of these were extremely lucky 
hits, such as killing a bluejay at over 75 
yards, and piercing a flying tin can tossed 
into the air 40 yards from the gun. And 
yet two basic features of this pistol make 
it impossible for me to fire accurately a 
string. of more than 3 or 4 shots in close 


Waa .45-caliber Colt Automatic pistol 


succession. 

Much as I like and admire the gun, I 
cannot score nearly as highly with it as 
with a small-handled revolver firing the 
same .45 A. C. P. cartridge. When 
properly grasping the big pistol handle, 
my trigger finger only just touches the 
nearest edge of the improved Colt trigger 
because of the high web between my 
thumb and first finger. In combination, 
the long trigger reach and the 4% to 414- 
pound pull impose a strain after a very 
few shots which makes impossible for me 
a creditable score on N. R. A. targets. 

Letters I have received from other pis- 
tol shooters indicate that there are many 
N. R. A. members who are bothered by 
this same problem of adapting the big 
grips to small hands. Perhaps they will 
be as glad as I am to learn of the re- 
modeled pistol handle made possible by a 
new mainspring designed 
by <A. R._ Brinkerhoff, 
whose address is, Box 
2493, Los Angeles, Calif. 

This new mainspring, 
patented by Mr. Brinker- 
hoff, consists of a coil 
spring of several turns, 
one end of which is fas- 
tened to the pin on which 
the hammer is pivoted, and 
the other end to the ham- 
mer itself. The hammer 
pin is slotted to hold the 
end of the spring, and the 
end of the pin is fitted with 
a key which engages a slot 
in the receiver to keep the 
pin from turning. This 
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for Handguns 


By F.C. NEss 


arrangement provides adjustment of main- 
spring tension by the simple expedient of 
winding the spring about the pin with the 
key, and then holding the tension by en- 
gaging the key in its receiver slot. The 
arrangement is simple, light, strong, reli- 
able and effective. It of course affords a 
direct means of controlling and speeding 
up the time of hammer fall. The strength 
of the spring, and its arrangement, are 
such that only one-eighth of a complete 
turn gives maximum tension. Various 
means are employed for holding the ten- 
sion according to the requirements of the 
gun and the shooter. 

More important to me is the extreme 
compactness of the Brinkerhoff main- 
spring. This coil spring requires no more 
room than that occupied by the hammer 
to which it is attached. This replaces the 
regular Colt mainspring and hammer strut 
behind the magazine, which in turn does 
away with every restriction to altering the 
shape and size of the grip other than the 
need of accommodating the magazine in 
the handle. 

On the sample gun, as shown in the 
cut, Mr. Brinkerhoff has altered the grip 
to a curved shape that fits the hand very 
well. It is large enough and thick enough 
to absorb and properly distribute the 
shock of recoil, and yet it allows com- 
fortable trigger control because the tops 
of the stocks have been cut away. The 
top of the grip can be curved toward the 
trigger to further shorten the reach. 

This sample gun is fitted with an- 
other device, patented by Mr. Brinker- 
hoff, in the form of an automatic safety 
lock for autoloading pistols. Neither of 


PISTOL REMODELED BY MR. 
BRINKERHOFF AND TESTED 
BY THE WRITER 


these devices interfere with the 
normal function of the regular 
safety devices of the pistol. The 
purpose of the Brinkerhoff safety 


lock is to hold the hammer at full cock 
position after firing, against the jar of the 
slide as the latter slams back to closed 
position, and even when the trigger pull 
has been reduced to 214 or 3 pounds. 

In the .45-caliber Colt pistol a discon- 
nector is used between the trigger arm 
and the sear to prevent full automatic fire. 
As the slide closes it depresses this dis- 
connector and forces the trigger out of 
contact with the sear and thus allows the 
sear spring to return the sear to cocked 
position while the trigger is held back. In 
cocked position the sear engages the full- 
cock notch in the hammer, and holds the 
hammer from returning with the slide. 


The disconnector, therefore, has no 
other function than that of disconnecting 
the trigger and sear. The sear spring is 
then depended upon to return the sear into 
cocked position and to keep it in engage- 
ment with the full-cock notch of the ham- 
mer. As long as the hammer notch and 
sear spur are not altered in any way the 
sear never fails; but when the contact 
surfaces are changed to bring the trigger 
pull down under about 4 pounds, the sear 
is jarred out of the hammer notch and the 
hammer falls either to half-cock position 
or all the way down on the firing pin. 

The Brinkerhoff safety device consists 
of a lever with opposite arms arranged to 
engage trigger and sear. As one arm is 
held back by the trigger the other engages 
the sear and forces it into cocked position 
so that it cannot fail to remain in the full- 
cock notch of the hammer until the trig- 
ger is released. It cannot fail when a 4- 
pound pull is used, and presumably it will 
pot fail when the pull is reduced to 3 

pounds. In a reported test 
of 1,500 shots the device 
did not once fail to hold 
the hammer of a Service 
Pistol which was adjusted 
to give a trigger pull of 
about 244 pounds. The 
safety device is an inde- 
pendent part, but it requires the removal 
of the Colt hammer strut. The main- 
spring can be installed in standard pistols 
as issued by the factory, or both devices 
can be installed together without altering 
the shape of the Colt grip. 

I recommend a 4 to 434-pound pull on 
handguns which weigh as much as 40 
ounces and which are to be used for rapid- 
fire target practice or for serious purposes. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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AVING been requested by the Edi- 
tor of THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN to 
describe and comment upon the vari- 
ous rifles and kinds of ammunition which 
are used or could be used in African big- 
game hunting, I shall endeavor to give in 
the following paragraphs as complete a de- 
scription as possible of the various kinds 
of weapons and cartridges with which I 
have come in contact. But, before pro- 
ceeding, I desire to make it clear that 
outside of the rifles I shall mention there 
are undoubtedly many others of American 
and Continental make equally as well 
suited, probably, for the purpose of big- 
game hunting. But, as I wish to be as 
accurate as possible, I shall speak only of 
the ammunition and guns I have person- 
ally handled, or of which I have sufficient 
direct information to-substantiate an opin- 
ion of their performance. 

The most popular weapon in French 
equatorial Africa is, unquestionably, the 
gun least suited for the purpose which it 
is supposed to accomplish, viz., the Gras 
transformed army rifle, Model 1868. This 
weapon, manufactured at the old French 
arsenal of Chatellerault, was to my know]- 
edge the first breech-loading, bolt-operated 
cartridge rifle in existence. It was used 
during the Franco-Prussian War of 1870, 
and at that time it was considered that it 
represented the most remarkable progress 
2ver made in the art of gun manufacture. 
The barrel was made of plain steel, without 
grooves; the powder used was, naturally, 
the old black powder, and the bullet had a 
conical form, and was made of lead with- 
out steel or nickel jacket. The gun had 
no magazine and was made in several cali- 
bers, the most popular one measuring 11 
millimeters in diameter. The penetration 
of this rifle is very limited, the muzzle 
velocity is not over 1,300 f. s., and the 
trajectory has a rise of about 3% inches 
at 100 yards. 

After the War of 1870, when the French 
arsenals developed the Lebel army rifle, 
the Gras gun was discarded and sold to the 
trade. Millions of these rifles must have 
existed, because nowadays there is hardly 
a Frenchman in the tropics who does not 
possess one of these old-fashioned weap- 
ons, of which, 
for some un- 
known reason, 
they all seem to 
be very proud. 

This rifle is 
absolutely no 
good at all on 
hard-skinned 
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Rifles for Dangerous Game 


By COUNT VASCO DA GAMA 


Epitor’s Note: We regret that 
we have been able to obtain only a 
few suitable illustrations for this 
article. We wrote to all the manu- | 
facturers whose rifles are mentioned 
in the article, as well as others, but | 
with the exception of Gibbs, who 
gave us photographs, these foreign 
manufacturers were able to supply 
only catalogue cuts, most of which 
were not suitable for reproduction. 


animals like hippos, elephants, rhinos, etc.; 
but at short range it can be used on such 
animals as the red forest buffalo, although, 
personally, I have no hesitancy in saying 
that under no circumstances whatsoever 
would I like to go after a dangerous animal 
with such an unreliable outfit. The use of 
this Gras rifle is, to my mind, one of the 
reasons why in French equatorial Africa 
the buffalo is considered to be by far the 
most dangerous game of all. The toll rate 
of buffalo hunting in Africa is appalling, 
but the conservatism and the spirit of 
economy of some French people is such 
that even men who could well afford a high- 
powered rifle continue to stick to the 
old Gras, carrying a spare cartridge in their 
left hand while they fire, and maintaining 
against evidence that the plain lead bullet 
has more stopping power than the ordi- 
nary soft-nosed high-power bullet. Any- 
body starting across French equatorial 
Africa from Mossaka up towards Lake 
Tchad will hear of the great number of 
accidents caused by buffalo hunting; 
which, however, if compared to elephant 
hunting in the forest is in my mind a 
child’s game. The reason for this unwar- 
ranted reputation of ferocity lies, beyond 
doubt, in the improper weapons which 
are used in its pursuit. 

At this present moment I recall a 
French trader established near Odzala 
who could not believe me when I told 
him that, personally, I had no hesistancy 
in going into the prairies after solitary 
buffaloes or herds of buffaloes, and stalk- 
ing them. He would never shoot at a 
buffalo except from a tree or an ant hole, 
and two or three French officers who were 
there that evening agreed with him. In 
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order to substantiate his fears the white 
trader could show a terrible wound. He 
had fired at a buffalo, wounded him, and 
had been charged by the animal, which 
tossed him up in the air, and with a horn 
ripped open his face from under his jaw 
up to his eye, killing at the same time two 
black followers of the white man. Upon 
my inquiring as to the rifle used he told 
me, very naturally, that he was using the 
Gras—in his mind the best buffalo 
weapon; and he admitted that upon at- 
tempting to shoot the second time he had 
had a misfire, which probably had ac- 
counted for his accident. 

Some other French people, among them 
officers of the colonial force established 
along Lake Tchad and the Gabon border, 
where the country is in a state of rebellion, 
preferred the regulation Lebel 8-millime- 
ter rifle of the French Army. 

I have fired several times with this 
weapon and I must say that I consider it 
just as good as any other military rifle as 
far as ballistics go, although its finish and 
balance do not touch those of the English 
303 Lee-Enfield, the Mauser German 
cavalry carbine, also used extensively, or 
the American .30 Springfield. The Lebel 
rifle fires a bullet, nickel covered, with 
a speed of about 2,400 f. s.; and, al- 
though its penetration is very consider- 
able, the pointed shape of the bullet will. 
particularly at close quarters, unquestion- 
ably make the bullet deflect on its course 
while going through the very thick bones 
of elephants. If I had to use this rifle I 
should undoubtedly prefer to use it on 
buffaloes, where a shot placed in the heart 
insures immediate death, while an ele- 
phant even with a bullet through the heart 
is apt to go from 25 to 100 yards. The 
army rifles which can be purchased by the 
public are naturally never new but are usu- 
ally in a pitiful condition, particularly as 
far as the barrel goes; and this accounts 
for the very poor performance that, as 
far as accuracy is concerned, all the 
Lebels I tried in Africa have given me, 
without exception. It is very difficult also 
in a Lebel to dissemble the bolt in order to 
clean it, or eventually change the spring, 
an operation which with Mausers is done 
without tools 
and in just a 
few ‘seconds. 

The use of 
such improper 
weapons for 
game hunting, 
together with 
the careless- 
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ness with which they are kept, is one of 
the striking points which surprised me on 
my first expedition across Africa. It is 
no wonder to me that so many hundreds 
of people have been killed or mauled in 
recent years by all kinds of animals. Men 
who are extremely fond of hunting seem 
to prefer to invest their money in sending 
for cases of alcohol rather than provide 
themselves with a re- 
liable weapon with 
which they could 
not only enjoy 
sport and exercise, 
but also find a reliable 
instrument of defense 
in a moment of need. In 
Belgian territory things are 
slightly different, although not 
much better. The regulation 
7.65 Mauser of the Belgian Army 
is only to be found in the hands of 
the soldiers, as the import of rifles or 
even pistols of such caliber is strictly 
prohibited. There are still some Gras 
guns in the hands of less reliable native 
troops, but these rifles are extremely long, 
heavy, and cumbersome, fitted to carry a 
very long bayonet, and improper for game. 
They are used only by the troops. 

But in the Belgian Congo you will find 
that most every white man has a Mauser. 
usually of the 10.75 caliber, which, al- 
though having the original Mauser 
bolt, has the most unreliable barrel 
and stock. As everybody knows, 
Belgium is a country where any 
number of small gun factories 
exist, in Liege and the surrounding towns. 
Very fine shotguns are made there, rank- 
ing in both finish and quality immediately 
after the best English manufacturers. But 
these factories, beside producing high- 
class weapons, also manufacture the 
cheapest kind of rifles, which they call the 
“type colonial.” In other words, they 
send to the colonies the lowest grades of 
their products, while the sportsman shoot- 
ing once a year, a wild boar in the Belgian 
forest, gets the higher quality guns, and 
the white man living in the tropics where 
he would have use of a weapon daily is 
the general purchaser of most defective 
rifles. 

While I was in the Belgian territory a 
white man established not far from one of 
my camps received a brand-new second or 
third-grade Mauser rifle manufactured by 
a very well-known Brussels gunmaker. 
That rifle had never been shot and he re- 
quested me to try it, which I did. At the 
first shot the stock broke in two and my 
nose was badly scratched by a piece of 
flying wood. 

It is very surprising that large gun com- 
panies like Winchester and some others do 
not make any more serious effort to sell 
their sockets on the left side of the kit. 
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market, of course, is limited, but as far as 
1 recall, I hardly ever saw a white man 
who would not make me an offer for some 
of my rifles, feeling very annoyed in most 
cases when I declined to deprive myself of 
one of the guns I had brought from Europe 
at the expense of all sorts of trouble. 

I shall now endeavor to review the va- 
rious kinds of cartridges made for the 
original Mausers and Mannlichers, also the 
various cartridges of the high-grade Eng- 
lish magazine rifles operated as a rule with 
Mauser bolts, and finally go into the vari- 
ous ammunition used in conjunction with 
Winchester and Springfield guns. The 
standard German Mauser is made to use 
twelve different kinds of cartridges: 

the 6.5-mm. or .256, 7-mm. or .276, 
8-mm. short or .315, 9-mm. or .354, 
9.3-mm. or .356, and 10.75-mm. 
or .423; and also the .250- 
3,000 Savage, the U. S. 
.30-'06, 220 grains and 

150 grains, the .280 
Ross, the .318, and 
the .404; while the 
Mannlicher uses 


the.6.5-mm. commonly 
known as the...256, and . 
the 8-mm. or .315, 9-mm. 
or .355, and 9.5-mm. or .375. 
These cartridges are made, 
among others, by two leading 
cartridge manufacturers in Ger- 
many, the Karlsruhe Waffen and 
Munitions Fabrik and also by. one 
or two others whose names I do not 
care to mention here, as I had several 
misfires with their product; while the 
ammunition made by the Karlsruhe peo- 
ple was always perfectly satisfactory. 
These shel's are generally loaded with 
Rothweiler powder, which is extremely 
satisfactory, indeed. It is a smokeless 
powder, admirably stable under variations 
of temperature, and one which allows a 
greater margin in the loading of the shell: 
in other words, a slight difference over or 
above the exact amount of powder re- 
quired will not affect the shooting, as com- 
pared to the English nitro powders, which 
must be loaded with an extreme amount 
of care to avoid over-pressure or lack 
of penetration and increased fall in the 
trajectory. 

The Rothweiler powder is also used by 
the Oesterreishicher Waffenfabrik Steyer. 


where the Mannlicher guns and cartridges 
are made. Most of these cartridges can 
also be obtained in England, where they 
are made by Messrs. Nobel & Company. 
These small-bore cartridges cannot very 
well be loaded with cordite, M. D. T., or 
any other similar nitro powders. Conse- 
quently, the English firm in question loads 
thent with a special smokeless white pow- 
der which I have tried and found very 
irregular under the tropics, so much so 
that I do not hesitate to claim that only 
poor accuracy can be obtained with Eng- 
lish small-bore cartridges fired in German 
Mauser or Mannlicher guns. This does 
not apply, though, to heavy cartridges 
such as the .404, the .416, and all the 
line of express ammunition such as the 
.465 from Holland’s, the .470 from Rig- 
by’s, the .475 No. 2 from Jeffery’s; the 
.570 or .600 from Jeffery’s or Westley- 
Richards, etc. For this kind of caliber 
Messrs. Nobel make a very highly reliable 
product, and I recall having fired about 
700 shots out of my double express .500- 
465 from Holland’s without ever having 
had a misfire of any kind, a fact which 
speaks very highly for their product, con- 
sidering that at the end of my expedition, 
although always kept in airtight tins, my 
ammunition was almost three years old. 
The Mauser 6.5, or .256 in British meas- 
urements, fires a bullet weighing 156 grains 
and developing a muzzle velocity of 2,362 
f. s. and a muzzle energy of 1,468 ft. lbs. 
This cartridge does not seem to me to 
be of any use whatsoever in Africa. 
The lightness of the bullet together 
with the velocity, which is quite 

high, does not seem to.me indicated 

for long-distance shooting. It 
may be of some other use, 
' in other countries beside 
Africa, or for other game 
besides that which I 

know of; but I repeat 
that in Africa this is 
not the kind of 
ammunition to 
recommend, as 
there are others 

to choose from 
with which bet- 

ter results can be 
obtained. The 7-mm. 
or .276 is a cartridge 
having much higher char- 

acteristics, due to the heavier weight 
of the bullet—1i73 grains; which, with 
37.8 grains of powder, is given a muzzle 
velocity of 2,362 f. s. and an energy of 
2,140 ft. Ibs. This I have used on almost 
all kinds of game in Africa. The form of 
the bullet appeals to me extremely, as the 
ratio of diameter to length is arranged in 
such a successful fashion as to prevent 
both deflection and loss of shape. which 
naturally means loss of accuracy, if the 
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bullet goes through heavy bones. This 
ammunition can be used not only in stand- 
ard-make Mauser rifles but also in the 
very remarkable little weapon made by 
Messrs. John Rigby of London, weighing 
but 64 pounds, with a short barrel, and 
being 100 per cent accurate and effective 
at 200 or 250 yards. Although this rifle 
looks like a toy, such masters of elephant 
hunting as W. D. Bell, Neumann and 
others used it to the exclusion of every 
other during most of their hunts through 
the wilds of Africa. Such a rifle, particu- 
larly if made in England, is admirably 
well balanced. It can be carried all the 
time without any physical fatigue. The 
shortness of the cartridge case makes it 
very easy to operate the bolt while the 
gun is still at the shoulder, doing away 
with the loss of time and aim which is in- 
curred if the weapon is taken down from 
the shoulder to operate the repeat action. 
A little practice will permit you to fire the 
five cartridges contained in the magazine 
and chamber with the same rapidity as 
that of an automatic pistel. 




























Unless the action can be operated from 
the shoulder, the magazine rifle loses, in 
my estimation, a great many of its ad- 
vantages as far as dangerous game goes, 
because in most cases it is necessary to fire 
the second shot almost instantaneously, 
and this applies to elephants, buffaloes, 
lions, etc. When much more powerful 
cartridges are used than the .276, as for 
instance the .375 from Holland’s, the 
.333 of Jeffery’s, the .350 from 
Rigby’s, up to the .509, at the pres- 
ent time made by some gun manu- 
facturers, two different features 
contribute to increase notice- 
ably the time required to eject 
the case of the fired car- 
tridge and introduce a 
fresh cartridge into the 
barrel. The first of 
these inconveniences 
is the length of the 
case, calling fora 
long breech ac- 
tion, and conse- 
quent long 
movement of 
the bolt. The sec- 
ond is the fact that 
the cartridge loaded with 
a heavy amount of powder 

« is apt to, and will, swell a little, calling as 
a consequence for an additional effort in 
order to open the bolt. This additional 
effort has no importance at all if the bolt 
is operated while holding the gun down 
from the shoulder; but, if this movement 
is supposed to be done with the rifle in 
position of fire, the extra effort not only 
will delay the movement of the repetition 
but will also throw the rifle out of the 
direction of sight. 
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For anyone wanting an all-around rifle 
for any game at all at tolerably short 
range, the 7-mm. Mauser ammunition, 
used, preferably, in a London-made gun, 
will prove very successful; although on 
animals like antelopes, on whose moderate 
weight the shock of a heavier bullet might 
register, perhaps a bigger bullet could be 
advised. 

The 8-mm. short is a rifle that I consider 
in more or less the same category as the 
6.5 or .256. The bullet is too short, I 
think, to keep a true course through heavy 
flesh; and the 158-grain weight of the bul- 
let, together with the 38.6 grains of powder, 
give this ammunition a muzzle velocity of 

2,380 f. s., with a muzzle energy of 
1,990 ft. Ibs.; but the drop in the 
trajectory is considerably greater 
than with the .276 bullet. 
The 9-mm. from Mauser 
has much higher efficiency 
characteristics. The 
weight of the bullet is 

247 grains, the 
weight of powder 

is over 46 


SIGHTED IN ON 


grains, while the muzzle 
velocity is in the neighbor- 
hood of 2,000 f. s., and the 
energy 2,885 ft. Ibs. This is 
indeed a weapon which should 
be very satisfactory, but is not 
much used. : Its main advantage 

in my mind is the fact that the 
brass case is exactly of the same 
length as the brass case of the .276, 
the larger diameter providing for the 
additional weight of the bullet and the 
amount of powder used. The 9.3-mm. or 
.356 from Mauser, as well as the 9-mm., is 
not, as far as I have ascertained, used in 
English-made Mauser rifles; although of 
course any British manufacturer could 
make a rifle to use this ammunition. The 
9.3-mm. is a very popular type of ammuni- 
tion, being already in the class of the very 
powerful rifles. The weight of the bullet 
is 285 grains, the powder carried in the 
case amounts to 54 grains, developing a 
speed of 2,346 f. s. and delivering an 
energy of 3,486 ft. Ibs. In the higher cali- 
bers of Mausers this type of ammunition 
seems to me by far the most satisfactory, 
and I have had occasion to see very big 
elephants brought down at 200 yards in 
the plains by one of these bullets, which 
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at that distance kept a very true course, 
due not only to the form of the bullet, 
which is of considerable length, but also to 
the speed attained. The case is not much 
longer than that of my favorite, the .276, 
although the over-all length of the car- 
tridge is almost 14-inch greater. 


The 10.75-mm. or .423, is also very 
popular both in French equatorial Africa 
and in the Belgian 
Congo. This rifle 
fires bullets weigh- 

ing either 281 or 347 

grains, both with 64 
grains of powder. The 

speed of the former is 

2,400 f. s., delivering a 
blow of 3,427 ft. lbs.; while 

the 347-grain bullet of the .423 
caliber, using the same amount 

of powder, has a speed of 2,313 
f. s., with an increased energy 

amounting to 4,123 ft. lbs. 

I had in my battery one of the latter 
rifles, and I fired with it at buffaloes, croco- 
diles. etc. The rifle is naturally heavier 
than the .276. The one I had weighed 
71% pounds, which still makes this rifle 
rank among light or medium-weight ones. 
I must say that I obtained much better 
results on buffaloes with solid bullets than 
with soft-nosed bullets, as the 
penetration of this latter bullet 
does not seem all that it should 
One of the very big chim- 
panzees, which I think ranks 
among the largest ever shot, was 
killed by me at about 150 yards, 
and the soft-nosed bullet, although having 
expanded fully, brought the animal down 
only because the bullet was particularly 
well placed, having gone right through the 
heart. 

Rather recently Mauser has been mak- 
ing another gun, which they have chris- 
tened the .404, and this is decidedly a rifle 
of the heavy type, the weight of the bullet 
amounting to 400 grains, while the amount 
of powder is only 60 grains. This gives a 
reduced speed of 2,160 f. s., which as far 
as arithmetic goes shows an energy of 
4,173 ft. lbs. I had occasion to fire a few 
shots with this rifle while trekking in a 
part of the French equatorial forest be- 
tween Mossaka and the mission of Loku- 
lela on the Congo River, and I must say 
that I was not particularly impressed by 
its performance. The rifle being of stand- 
ard make does not balance particularly 
well and the recoil is quite hard, not per- 
mitting a great speed of repeating action. 
The cartridge is, of course, very powerful, 
but if I had to carry and use a heavy rifle 
like this I should certainly prefer a double 
express, many times more powerful and 
not much heavier. 

In that territory a very expert French 
elephant hunter, Mr. Verey, hunted for 
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many years till he was killed by an elephant 
that in an excess of rage tore his body 
apart. Mr. Verey’s death interested me, 
not only because I had a great esteem for 
that French gentleman, with whom, after 
all, I had in common the fact that we were 
the only two white men in a very lonely 
part of the forest, and were both engaged 
in facing the same dangers, but also be- 
cause when he died the na- 
tives made a mistake and 
thought I had been killed 
instead of Mr. Verey, circulat- 
ing this rumor through their 
drums and also by pirogues 
and runners. As a conse- 
quence, when I arrived on a 
certain day at a French post 
the officer who came out of his hut to 
greet me and walked toward the bank of 
the river where we had just landed, al- 
most fainted when he saw me, as he 
thought I had been dead for almost a 
month, and had already sent this notice in 
a special letter to the Governor General 
in Brazzeville. 

Mr. Verey, who was a very good shot 
but who had perhaps lost some of the care- 
fulness which is necessary while elephant 
hunting, shot an elephant once with his 
brand-new .404 from Mauser. He missed 
the brain, and the elephant charged him. 
He then was able to fire a second shot at 
very close quarters right through the ele- 
phant’s head, but the 4,173 pounds of 
energy did not disturb the elephant, who 
kept right on after Mr. Verey. The 
hunter tried once more to operate the 
action in order to fire a third time, but 
the heavy cartridge case had slightly ex- 
panded, and this called for an additional 
fraction of a second in extraction. The 
elephant then caught Mr. Verey with his 
trunk and threw him up in the air, but 
with luck Mr. Verey landed on a tree, 
where, grabbing some vines, he held him- 
self out of the elephant’s reach. The 
natives naturally had fled, thinking Mr. 
Verey dead, and it was only after two days 
spent on his tree without eating, sleeping, 
or drinking, that Mr. Verey was finally 
rescued by the natives. The elephant in 
his efforts to reach him had broken the 
lower branches and taken away the vines 
which would have permitted the unfortu- 
nate hunter to safely reach the ground, and 
he was consequently forced to remain 
perched on his tree. I mention this inci- 
dent because it shows the little effect on 
very heavy animals of the striking energy 
developed by the modern rifles, and also 
the unreliability of quick repeating action 
when very heavy cartridges are used. 

Mr. Verey, to whom I spoke several 
times after this incident, told me that after 
this unfortunate hunting expedition he 
had given up using the .404 and had come 
back to the smaller Mauser, the 9.3-mm. 
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I believe, with which anyway he was killed 
some time later. When returning to the 
Congo River I spoke to the official who 
had interviewed Mr. Verey’s followers, in 
order to determine the circumstances of 
his death. Naturally it was not possible 
to get the exact truth out of these men, 
but I was shown the rifle used by Mr. 
Verey on that occasion. It was in the 
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poorest condition of decay,.and the in- 
side of the barrel in many places was 
eaten by rust. Besides, the front sight, 
which in the standard Mauser rifle is 
soldered to the barrel, was lost. It hap- 
pens very often that through continuous 
firing the heat of the barrel attains a very 
high point, and the front sight, if merely 
soldered, will simply drop off. Whether 
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Mr. Verey’s rifle, being knocked about by 
the elephant, lost its sight at that moment 
or whether Mr. Verey fired without that 
sight, I do not know; but considering the 
carelessness with which most hunters treat 
their weapons this would not surprise me 
and I am inclined to believe that Mr. 
Verey lost his life on that particular 
account. 

We will now review the Austrian-made 
Mannlicher Schonauer rifle manufactured 


in Steyer by the Oesterreishicher Waffen- 
fabrik. This rifle balances much better 
than the standard German Mauser. It is 
finished much better also and is more 
pleasing to the eye, and I think that the 
material used in the barrel is of a higher 
class than the material employed in the 
standard Mauser guns. The stock is gen- 
erally made of better and prettier wood, 
which to a great extent 
accounts also for the more 
pleasant general appear- 
ance. 

The bolt of the Mann- 
licher type works as a 
rule much smoother than 
the Mauser bolt. At this 
point it may be well to 
mention that should the mainspring 
break (a thing which never happened to 
me) in either the Mannlicher or the Mau- 
ser bolts, and should the hunter not have a 
spare handy, the rifle can be temporarily re- 
paired by putting the two outside ends of 
the broken spring together, as they are fin- 
ished in two flat rings. But it is also well 
to know that both rifles are always sold 
with a spare spring. Although I fired 
many thousands of shots in Africa I never 
had a broken mainspring, but it may be 
that the very good care I took of my 
weapons accounted in a large measure 
for this. 

The handle of the Mannlicher bolt is a 
good inch farther forward than the 
Mauser bolt handle. Consequently, a 
wider movement of the right arm is neces- 
sary to reach that bolt, calling for more 
time in order to operate the magazine 
action. The handle of this bolt, which I 
think could not be made in more conveni- 
ent form than that of the Mauser, is flat 
in the Mannlicher rifle, which also is a 
cause of additional delay in manipulating 
the mechanism, and as a whole, I do not 
consider the Mannlicher bolt as practical 
as the Mauser, at all. 

But where the Mannlicher gun presents 
a decided improvement over the Mauser 
is in its magazine. In the Mauser rifle 
the magazine is composed of a sort of 
hollow steel box placed in the stock under 
the bolt, of the length of the cartridges 
and giving room to five rounds. An addi- 
tional cartridge can be placed directly in 
the chamber of the barrel, thus giving the 
hunter six shots that can be fired in suc- 
cession. This box has a flat, loose piece 
of metal of adequate form which is pressed 
unwardly by a flat spring having a VV 
shape. When the cartridges are piled in 
the magazine this spring is compressed, 
and when the bolt is operated the car- 
tridges are always presented in front of 
the chamber of the barrel by the pressure 
of this spring. So far, so good; but the 
very considerable inconvenience of this 

(Continued on page 25) 
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12th Annual Matches of the Texas 
State Rifle Association was fired this 
year on the range of the Fort Worth Rifle 
and Pistol Club, at Shady Grove Camp, 
near Lake Worth. The experiment of di- 
vorcing the Small-Bore Matches from the 
Big-Bore, and holding the matches at 
separate places and at different times, was 
highly successful and it is now definitely 
settled that this system will be followed 
in the future. 

When the state officers arrived they 
found that the home-town boys had pre- 
pared the range to meet the most exacting 
shooter’s idea of what a perfect range 
should be, and there was nothing to do but 
begin registering the 73 contestants they 
found assembled from all parts of Texas 
and Oklahoma, and declare the meet offi- 
cially opened. The fact that five of the 
contestants have been shooting members 
of the American Dewar Team at Perry is 
ample proof that the company was fast. 

The first match, being a four-man team 
affair, and consisting of 20 shots per man 
at 50 yards and 100 yards, metallic sights, 
found most of the shooters attached to 
teams representing their various home 
towns. As is usual in such cases, feeling 
ran high—alang with the thermometer, 
which hovered around 102 most of the two 
days—and nearly all the boys shot their 
very hearts out, endeavoring to gain fame 
and recognition for the home town. When 
the scores were posted it was found that 
the Fort Worth No. 1 Team, composed of 
A. L. Knight, Neil Smith, Dr. Jack 
Stringfellow and McLeod Greathouse, 
was the winner, with the remarkable score 
and. new state record of 1,580 x 1,600. 
The Dallas Team, captained by Thurman 
Randle and including R. C. Pope, O. O. 
Cook and D. Thompson, was second with 
1,570 x 1,600, while 
third place was won 
by an outlaw team 
composed of Jessie 
Raven of Austin, 
Gene Farren of 
Houston, Capt. W. 
B. Wilson, of Ard- 
more, Oklahoma. 
and Scot Wright of 
Greenville, with 
1,569 x 1,600. 

A short recess was 
called for lunch, 
after which the In- 
dividual Small-Bore 
Koen Trophy Match 
was fired. This 
match consisted of 


Te Small-Bore Rifle section of the 


State Records Broken in Texas Meet 


20 shots at 100 yards with metallic sights 
and was the first to count toward the 
Aggregate. Dr. Jack Stringfellow was the 
winner with 198 x 200, while Capt. W. B. 
Wilson took second with 197 and 9 x’s, 
and Gene Farren, third, with 197 and 8 x’s. 

The Two-Man Team Match followed, 
and again a record was broken. The 
course was 10 shots per man at 50 yards 
and 100 yards. McLeod Greathouse, 
shooting with his fellow club member, 
Neil Smith, repeated his performance in 
a similar match at the Southwestern 
Matches and came through with a possible 
200 x 200 (the only perfect score of the 
day), while his partner followed with a 
199 x 200, giving the pair the record score 
of 399 x 400. Second place went to O. O. 
Cook and R. C. Pope, they each shooting 
198 for a total of 396. Thurman Randle 
and Gene Farren won third place with 
the same score. 

And so came to an end the first day of 
the shoot. 

With morning and the sun came an- 
other hot Texas day, and a mirage such as 
riflemen see in their nightmares, together 
with just enough breeze from various 
directions to help the mirage play its 
devilish tricks. 

The first match of the day was the Lake 
Worth Special, consisting of 30 shots at 50 
yards with any sights but no sighters. 
This match did not count toward the 
Aggregate, but served only to warm the 
fellows up for what was to follow. R. C. 
Pope won first place with 299 x 300, while 
Randle took second with 298, and Great- 
house third with 297. 

The second match of the day was the 
Individual Long-Range Match for the 
Trinity Rifle Club Trophy, and was the 
second match to count toward the Aggre- 
gate. The course was 20 shots at 200 


THE FIRING LINE DURING THE MATCHES 








yards, two sighting shots, any sights. Due 
to the fact the brush arbor which covered 
the firing line for the 50 and 100-yard 
ranges did not run in the right direction 
for the 200-yard range, it was necessary 
for the shooters to lie in the sun to fire 
this match. And, boy! what a match and 
what a sun! For the first time in the state 
matches pit service was dispensed with 
for this range. The targets were pinned to 
large frames covered with Celotex, having 
a hole cut out just the size of the black 
sighting bull. A long sheet of white cloth 
was hung behind these frames to make the 
shot holes in the black show up, and all 
the contestants found the system highly 
satisfactory. No trouble whatever was 
experienced in spotting the shot holes, even 
with the cheapest scopes. Neil Smith, 
McLeod Greathouse and Jesse Raven all 
tied with 196 x 200. It was found that 
Greathouse had an 8 so he was given third 
place without argument, but it was not so 
easy to settle who was to get first and 
second. A shoot-off was decided upon, and 
Smith and Raven got down for a long, 
hard grind. They were given two sighters 
each and were then to shoot alternately 
until one dropped out of the bull. Raven 
put both his sighters well in while Smith 
got two 9’s. Smith then led off with a 
beautiful 10, and Raven promptly ended 
the duel by shooting a 9. 

Then followed the Randle Brothers 
Trophy Match, the third match in the 
Aggregate and consisting of 10 shots per 
man at 50 yards, 100 yards and 200 yards, 
any sights. Scott Wright upset the dope 
and broke the state record and really 
threw a scare into the boys who had 
journeyed from afar with the expressed 
or secret intention of returning home with 
the State Championship, by coming 
through with a clean 300 x 300. It was 
beautiful shooting 
and superexpert dop- 
ing that enabled him 
to do it, and it will 
probably never be 
done in Texas again, 
not during the sum- 
mer time, anyway. 
Neil Smith was sec- 
ond with 298, and 
Randle and Great- 
house tied for third 
with 297 each. 

A recess was called 
for lunch, and it was 
announced that in- 
asmuch as only one 

(Continued on 
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First Aid for the Sportsman 


By J. LAWN 'FHOMPSON, A. M. M. A. 


ITH the approach of the hunting 

season, the ping pong player and 

the contract hound and other in- 
door athletes shudder in horror over the 
“awful tragedies” that occur to the out- 
doorsman during the sporting period. Of 
course they are somewhat justified in their 
fears as they read of an occasional acci- 
dent or fatality described in the morning 
paper, while they sit comfortably and 
safely in their homes or the cozy club 
room; but we, in the know, realize that 
the accidents occurring in the wilds, the 
fields and streams, are very few in pro- 
portion to the large number of masculine 
souls who venture forth in pursuit of real 
man’s pastimes. When one considers the 
millions of sportsmen in this country, and 
then checks up on the accidents which be- 
fall them, he is surprised to find how few 
are of a serious nature. 

Seventy million dollars were spent in 
the year 1930 for firearms and ammuni- 
tion for sporting purposes alone. This 
will give an idea of the great number of 
hunters in this country. I would venture 
to state that more painful accidents— 
some even of a serious nature—occur 
during one football season than are re- 
corded in the field of the Nimrods’ activi- 
ties during several seasons; and still we 
outdoorsmen do have our troubles. Even 
the most careful will meet with an occa- 
sional accident, and of course there are 
those who become careless from so-called 
experience. Then we have the fool who 
would blow the top of his head off if you 
let him handle a firearm in a vacuum 
chamber. I had a patient some years ago 
who went through the Spanish-American 
War, charged up San Juan Hill, escaping 
without a scratch, but the day after he 
was mustered out he caught his foot in a 
rail while vaulting a low fence, suffered a 
compound fracture of the thigh, and later 
had his leg amputated, demonstrating how 
the least carelessness will often lead to 
serious consequences. But the careful and 
careless alike should be in a position to 
know what to do for themselves in an 
emergency, and to those fine men who 
spend much of their time in the woods, 
fields or streams I will offer some simple 
suggestions which, if adhered to, will not 
only give relief but will, in many cases, 
save life or limb. 

Wounds: Gunshot wounds, lacerated 
wounds, incised wounds, contusions, abra- 
sions, punctured wounds, and burns. 

Gunshot wounds are such as the name 
suggests. Bleeding should be stopped at 
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once. This may be accomplished by pres- 
sure over the wound or by packing it with 
cotton material of some kind. A tourni- 
quet may be applied over the wound if a 
limb is involved. The tourniquet may be 
made from one’s belt, pocket handker- 
chief, or any material that will go around 
the part and strong enough to stand twist- 
ing sufficiently to cut off the circulation. 
It is not advisable to probe a gunshot 
wound, but if particles of clothing or any 
foreign body can be removed without dif- 
ficulty, this should be done. An antiseptic 
should be applied, there being many, such 
as iodine, mercurochrome, etc., while even 
coal oil or gasoline will serve the purpose. 
If you have no sterilized gauze, scorch a 
piece of shirt or handkerchief, and pack 
into the wound. Naturally get to a doctor 
as soon as possible. 

Incised wounds are those made by a 
sharp knife, ax or hatchet, or any other 
sharp instrument. They make a clear-cut 
wound. Again, bleeding must be stopped 
if profuse. In the case of slight incised 
wounds, such as are made in opening a 
can of food, or with a knife, it is ad- 
visable to let them bleed a little, as the 
blood will wash out any impurity from the 
knife or tin. After bleeding, apply anti- 
septic and bandage. As stated before, if 
no bandage is at hand, scorch or boil a 
piece of shirt or handkerchief, and thus 
protect the wound from contamination. 
All such wounds should be dressed every 
day. Wash with hot water first, and then 
apply fresh dressing. 

Lacerated wounds are those torn apart 
by coming forcibly in contact with a blunt 
object, such as blunt end of ax, hatchet, 
or stone. The treatment is the same as 
above. Stop bleeding, cleanse, and protect. 

Contusions are bruises and should be 
treated with cold applications, and if very 
much swollen should be bandaged quite 
tightly to control the bleeding into the 
tissues and hasten absorption of the clot. 
If the skin is broken use an antiseptic. 

An abrasion is where the skin is scraped 
off, as in stumbling over a tree stump or 
rock. Wash off with water and apply anti- 
septic and dressing. 

Punctured wounds are dangerous, inas- 
much as the depth is usually greater than 
the external opening, and the germ has 
been pushed to the bottom of the wound. 
A puncture made by a nail or tack shows 
the depth, sometimes the length of the 
tack or nail, while the point of penetra- 
tion is only the caliber of the missile. The 
point of penetration should be slit to 


make the width as near the depth of the 
wound as possible. Pour in the antiseptic, 
and if there is a piece of sterile gauze at 
hand make a very fine wick and stick it 
into the wound to permit drainage; then 
apply dressing. It is very essential to 
make a punctured wound bleed, so if you 
cannot cut the point of entrance, suck or 
squeeze and keep it bleeding; then soak 
in hot water and apply dressing. 

Severe burns do not often happen, but 
burns of a minor nature are of frequent 
occurrence. To stop pain, wrap up im- 
mediately, as this protects the burn from 
the air which intensifies the pain. If there 
is a blister, open it with a boiled needle or 
any other sharp-pointed implement, then 
apply a paste of bread soda or wrap up 
in a dressing soaked in soda solution. A 
teaspoonful of salt to a quart of water 
makes a good solution in which to soak 
the burned part. An ointment should be 
applied, and vaseline or even coal oil will 
sooth the parts and hasten healing. 

Perhaps the most frequent accidents in 
the “open” are sprains, and quite fre- 
quently broken bones—fractuses. A frac- 
tured bone is a broken bone, yet one is 
often heard to say he had a fracture but 
not a broken bone. The only wonder is 
that there are not more sprains and frac- 
tures out in the wilds. When we think of 
the great army of fishermen and hunters 
whipping the streams for trout, climbing 
the mountainsides for bear, mountain 
sheep and what not, it is a wonder that 
the canyons are not filled with the bleach- 
ing bones of venturesome Nimrods. But 
there it is again—we may whip the streams 
and climb the mountains year after year 
and remain unhurt, only to come home 
and slip on a banana peel on our way to 
the office, and be laid up for weeks. 

Sprains: Should you be so unfortunate 
as to sustain a sprain, soak the injured 
part in cold water as long as you.can, or 
apply cold water dressing, and keep the 
part elevated. At bedtime bandage tightly, 
not enough to cut off circulation but suffi- 
cient to control the swelling. Should the 
part above or below the sprain swell or 
become bluish, cut the bandage at site of 
swelling or blueness, and keep cutting until 
the circulation is reestablished. It is best 
to keep the injured part at absolute rest 
for several days, but should it be neces- 
sary to keep going, bandage the part and 
make a crutch out of the crotch of a sap- 
pling. Pad the crotch so that there will 
be the minimum of pressure on the nerves 
under the armpit. Should you have suffi- 
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cient adhesive plaster, strapping is the 
thing, but be sure not to strap all around. 
If an ankle is involved, strap it but leave 
a space over the instep. 

Fractures (broken bones): Apply im- 
provised splint and get to the nearest doc- 
tor as soon as possible. In applying splint, 
if possible have someone pull the limb 
straight out; this pulls the broken frag- 
ments apart, relieves the pain somewhat 
and prevents the simple fracture from 
becoming a compound one. In a com- 
pound fracture the bone breaks through 
the flesh. In this case the utmost pre- 
cautions must be taken, as there is the 
gravest danger of infection, with probable 
loss of limb. Wash the part, apply anti- 
septic, put on sterile dressing of boiled 
shirt or scorched material, and apply 
splint. Get to a doctor as soon as you 
can. Of course, bleeding must be stopped 
by pressure or tourniquet. 

It seems strange to be giving all this 
advice when I have hunted from Mexico 
to Maine, and fished from Maine to 
Florida, and have never had or seen any- 
thing approaching a serious accident other 
than near drowning. But luck for thirty 
years does not spell immunity. When the 
geese begin to fly, and later when the 
tarpon leap, I may get mine and have oc- 
casion to use my emergency kit. 

And here’s to snakes! the only living 
things I kill for pure love of killing. I 
just can’t stand a reptile, but I have a 
brother-in-law who adores them, hence he 
takes pleasure in talking snakes whenever 
we are together. I won’t look at a snake, 
but he spends hours in the reptile house 
at the zoo. Snakes will bite, and some of 
them are bad actors. 

I hunted over the entire peninsula of 
Lower California about 35 years ago. We 
were in a large area of cactus, and I be- 
lieve there must have been a convention 
of rattlesnakes that year, for we killed 
them by the dozen every day. We were 
at times hundreds of miles from the near- 
est point of civilization, hunting territory 
that perhaps was never trodden by man 
before, and I tell you, it was the rattlers’ 
delight. I learned many things about the 
rattler and the gila monster, their chief 
trait being that they would get out of 
your way if they had time. They don’t 
stay and argue with you for the sake of 
arguing. In the early morning, just after 
the sun came up, or late in the evening 
when it was getting cool, the snakes were 
slightly dormant and would not notice our 
approach so readily, hence when we dis- 
turbed them they would be on the defen- 
sive if caught unawares. 

I have never awakened to find a snake 
reposing on my manly chest, as I have 
read about, and I don’t want to. The 
Mexican guides told us that a hobble hair 
rope laid on the ground around our 








blankets would keep away creeping things 
such as snakes and tarantulas. They did 
not like to have the short stiff hairs stick- 
ing in their tummies. I dont know how 
much truth there is in this, but I always 
felt safer when the hair rope was around 
me at night. Snakes and tarantulas were 
all about us but we had no unpleasant 
experience such as having them for bed- 
fellows. I have had many cotton-mouth 
moccasins fall into my boat while pushing 
through the mangrove trees in the Ever- 
glades, but when they came in I went out 
and entered into honorable combat from 
the outside. The length of an oar is close 
enough for me. But I am here to tell 
you what to do if you come in contact 
with the fangs of one of nature’s most 
useless creatures. 

Snake bites (punctured wounds): With- 
out delay take a knife (sharpen it on a 
rock if necessary) and slash on a line 
through both fang marks, making the cut 
extend beyond each puncture, and deep 
enough to start free bleeding. Then apply 
a tourniquet about 3 inches above the bite, 
and another one about 10 inches above the 
first. Make bleed as freely as possible by 
sucking. Suck, suck, suck, and keep on 
sucking. In ten or fifteen minutes, after 
free bleeding has been started, remove the 
tourniquet nearest the wound. Wait a 
little while, and then slowly loosen and 
remove the second one. Do not put them 
back on again. Care should be taken not 
to leave them on long enough to cause the 
part below to begin to turn dark in color. 
Hot applications will keep up the oozing 
when you are not sucking the wound. 
There is no danger in sucking, providing 
there are no cracks on the lips, as the 
venom is not absorbed by a _ healthy 
mucous membrane. 

Have with you always antisnake venom. 
This comes in a very small package and 
should be carried on every trip into a 
snake country. Antivenom is a serum 
immunized against the three poisonous 
North American snakes—the rattler, cop- 
perhead and cotton-mouth moccasin. The 
antivenom is not effective against tropical 
snake bites. It is given with a hypodermic 
syringe, already prepared. Stick the needle 
in the syringe, screw in the plunger, pinch 
up the skin on the abdomen, or any place 
you can reach, and push the needle in 
under the skin. If someone is with you, it 
can be given just below the shoulder blade. 
Paint the place with the iodine that is in 
the package before inserting the needle. 
If the site of injection becomes painful, 
a cold wet cloth will help. One injection 
may not be sufficient, so if you have no 
more, hasten to the nearest physician. 
Remember that the danger is not passed 
for several days. Keep sucking at fre- 
quent intervals as long as there is a swell- 
ing. 














Some writers claim that potassium per- 
manganate is worthless for treating snake 
bite, but the only two cases of rattlesnake 
bite I ever saw, got well, and they used 
potassium permanganate. I for one will 
continue to carry it with me. I advocate 
it for all emergency kits. It is a rapid 
oxidizer, and snake venom is affected by 
rapid oxidization. Use the permanganate 
in conjunction with the above treatment. 
After the swelling has gone down and you 
have stopped sucking, massage some of the 
powdered potassium permanganate into 
the wound, then wrap up with pieces of 
material soaked in potassium solution. 
Dissolve a 2-grain tablet in a pint of water 
and keep dressing wet. You should carry 
a bottle of 100 two-grain tablets on all 
your trips to the snake country. It is 
remarkable that at the Zoological Gardens 
in Washington there has been an outfit 
of antivenom since 1917, though there has 
been no occasion to use it by the men 
constantly working in the reptile house. 
I was told by one of the officials of the 
Zoo that he would always use potassium 
permanganate for snake bites, together 
with the serum, until he had more experi- 
ence with the latter. You may not al- 
ways be able to get the serum, but the 
potassium is easy to obtain and is a good 
antiseptic for other things. Do not be 
misled by rapid improvement after a 
snake bite, for a relapse may occur, caused 
by heart failure from the least overstrain. 

Last, but very important, do not take 
whiskey, or alcohol in any other form, for 
snake bite. Alcohol whips up the circu- 
lation and quickly spreads the snake venom 
throughout the entire system. What we 
want to do is to keep the poison in the 
region of the bite, where as much of it as 
possible can be sucked out or neutralized 
by the permanganate. In the past many 
men have taken whiskey for snake bite, 
and some of them have gotten well; but 
this was in spite of the whiskey, and not 
because of it. Their rugged constitutions 
were able to hold up under a terrific strain, 
and probably the snakes that bit them 
were not large and did not inject a large 
quantity of venom. 

Arachnids (spiders) and other insects 
as well as the various mites cause great 
discomfort out in the open. Spider bites 
should be treated as poisonous. Incise, 
cause to bleed and then use hot applica- 
tions. 

The chigre bite is not only very un- 
comfortable but the necessary, constant 
scratching, caused by itching, spells infec- 
tion. I have seen some very ugly ulcers 
and running sores caused by the chigre 
and red bug bites. The red bug in the 
Everglades will be remembered by one so 
unfortunate as to have come in contact 
with it. When going through the long 
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grass I would suggest anointing the legs 
or exposed parts with grease of some kind. 
Coal oil is especially good, but lard, vase- 
line or frying-pan drippings may be used 
to prevent the bug from burrowing. It 
attacks headfirst in the skin, sets up an 
irritation, and the scratching soon causes 
the skin to swell and bury the bug in the 
flesh; and the more one scratches the 
worse it gets. When returning from a 
trip where you have been exposed to such 
bugs, wash the exposed parts with coal 
oil or gasoline, or with salt and water if 
you cannot get either of the others. 

Severe sunburn: Apply cold, wet ap- 
plications, if you have no prepared oint- 
ment. An ointment containing menthol 
is soothing and cooling. Sour milk, soda 
solution, vaseline, lard or Crisco will help. 

On your trip be careful about pain in 
the belly; do not load up on cathartics. 
The impulse to evacuate the bowels for 
pain in abdomen is great, but the danger 
of doing harm is equally great. Most at- 
tacks of appendicitis start with general 
abdominal pain, which may not localize 
over the appendix area for some hours. 
I would suggest hot applications to the 
abdomen first. Fill a bottle with hot 
water and try that. After a few hours 
ress gently between the navel and the 
right hip bone, and if there is no marked 
tenderness a light cathartic may be taken, 
followed later by a teaspoonful of pare- 
goric. I advise that an opiate such as 
paregoric be used sparingly, for while the 
pain may be relieved, the appendix trouble 
may go on just the same, the symptoms 
being only disguised. Of course, get to a 
doctor if the pain continues or if there is 
fever or vomiting. An enema is the best 
thing to empty the lower bowel, but one 
only has an enema bag when traveling de 
luxe, and I expect we would get quite a 
kick out of seeing an enema bag hanging 
on a hickory sapling ready for use. 

Boils bother us sometimes, especially if 
we have been eating lots of fried food. 
Apply heat, and do not squeeze until you 
are sure there is something to squeeze. 
When a white or yellow point appears, 
take a sharp-pointed instrument, pick the 
top off, and apply heat; it will drain itself. 
Don’t put on poultices of cornmeal or 
milk and bread; that’s old stuff. The milk 
furnishes a fine base for the germs to grow 
in, and will soon supply you with a good 
crop. Wash your hands carefully after 
manipulating a boil, for you can trans- 
plant the germs to any other part of the 
body that you may touch. 

Fainting: Should one in your party 
faint, lower the head and throw cold 
water. in the face. He would come out 
of the faint without the cold water, but 
you feel as if you are doing something, 
and the individual looks so funny and 
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surprised when he comes to, dripping 
with water. 

Colds: Break up a cold as soon as pos- 
sible, and the best way to do this is to 
lay off for a day. Take a hot drink at 
bedtime, laxative, light diet, and aspirin 
tablet every four hours. If cough is dis- 
tressing, take a half teaspoonful of pare- 
goric in hot water every four hours. 

Foreign bodies: Foreign bodies in the 
eye are surely painful, and the necessary 
blinking intensifies the discomfort. If no 
one is present to help you remove the 
mote, bandage the eye tightly, which pre- 
vents blinking, and the tears will usually 
wash out the offending particle. 

Indigestion: Bicarbonate of soda, tea- 
spoonful to a glass of hot water, is good 
for indigestion. If the indigestion is se- 
vere put a teaspoonful of salt to a glass 
of lukewarm water, drink it, tickle the 
back of the throat and let the undigested 
food come. For a few days cut down on 
your black coffee, and fried bacon and 
potatoes. 

Antiseptics: Iodine, mercurochrome, al- 
cohol, in any form, vinegar, coal oil, gaso- 
line. If you have none of these, salt 
solution will help, as well as boiled water. 

I hope none of the above misfortunes 
befall you, but should you be unlucky, 
have recourse to the emergency kit which 
I suggest: 


One ounce of iodine or mercurochrome; 

One or more packages of antisnake 
venom; 

Package antitetanus serum, to be used 
for punctured wounds, rusty nails, 
etc.$ 

Two-inch gauze bandages; 

Spool inch-wide adhesive plaster; 

Hundred 2-grain potassium perman- 
ganate tablets, for snake bites; 

One ounce paregoric; teaspoonful for 
diarrhea; 

One ounce aromatic spirits ammonia; 

Small box bicarbonate of soda; 

Small box aspirin tablets; 

Dozen five-grain quinine tablets; 

Two dozen phenolax tablets (mild laxa- 
tive). 


Kloman Instrument Co. puts out a little 
surgical kit only about two inches long, 
hollow metal used for handle. Inside of 
handle a very sharp pointed diamond 
shaped knife which would be fine for en- 
larging any kind of punctured wound, 
caused either by nail or snake bite. There 
is also a small spoon for the ear and a 
very finely pointed instrument which 
would be good for taking out splinters or 
picking the top off a boil. 

These thoughts of mine may be of a 
rambling nature. They may do some 
good; they cannot do any harm. A wish 
for a bag limit for all and a prayer for 
conservation lets me out. 


“BETWEEN THE BIG PARADES” 


By Franklin W. Ward. Published by 
Frederick M. Waterbury, New York 
City. 284 pages. Available through 
N. R. A. Service Company, $2.50. 


: READ General Ward’s excellent 
and animated contribution to the list 
of World War stories is veritably to have 
lived with the doughboys on the blood- 
drenched battle fields of France in the 
closing drives of the great conflict, to 
have suffered with them in their hard- 
ships, and to have enjoyed the occasional 
moments of relaxation behind the battle 
front and after the Armistice was signed. 

“Between the Big Parades” is an easy- 
to-read descriptive work which cannot 
fail to hold the interest of the reader from 
the opening paragraph to the last word. 
The reader, whether he be one of that 
great horde of fighting American men who 
went overseas to do battle against Jerry, 
one whose duties kept him at home or 
one who was too young to think of being 
a soldier, moves swiftly and thrillingly 
through one of the final, relentless pushes 
of the war—one of the indomitable drives 
which were soon followed by the agree- 
ment to an armistice. 

The author is dealing with real life 
characters. He names those who fall 
wounded or killed and cites each organiza- 
tion which takes part in the engagements. 
He narrates the life of the officer and the 
enlisted man, the volunteer in the Na- 
tional Guard organizations. He describes 
the military formations in the attacks 
against German strongholds in a way which 
does not tie up the reader with too tech- 
nical or exhaustive explanations. The 
horrible scenes of slaughter as witnessed 
on the fields after a battle are told without 
undue embellishment but frankly and ade- 
quately. The whole work is vivid and real 
and thrilling. 

Then, soldiers fighting through smoke 
and thick fog and din, conscious that their 
rifles are functioning only by the recoil 
against their shoulders! The American 
soldiers’ type of marksmanship was a reve- 
lation to the Boche: 

“What they (the Germans) found when 
they gathered up their dead undoubtedly 
spread throughout their army; that is, 
practically all their soldiers who had con- 
tacted our infantry were killed with a 
single bullet, for in the fighting our men 
selected one of the onrushing veteran en- 
emy, deliberately aimed at him, and killed 
him.” 

It is one of the best tales of the Great 
War that has come from the pen of an 
American author. 

C. B. BAKER. 
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More Regarding the .270 


By Byron E. COTTRELL 


INCE the appearance of my article 

in the May AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, I 
have received several letters regarding 
the .270, and they have given me courage 
to write this. 

Regarding the accuracy of the .270, I 
have never told what I consider the whole 
truth. It is my firm conviction that the 
.270 Winchester is more accurate than the 
Springfield rifle! At least I have never 
been able to shoot groups as small with 
any Springfield, either National Match or 
Sporting type, and match ammunition, as 
I can with the .270 and the best of sport- 
ing ammunition. This does not apply to 
just one .270 rifle. I have two of them, 
and one is as accurate as the other. I have 
shot many others that were as accurate. 
This is not my opinion alone; many others 
have expressed the same opinion to me. 

Nearly every good rifle shot that owns 
a .270 is of the opinion that he has a 
special superaccurate barrel. I believe 
them all. If a man owned the poorest 
.270 I ever shot he would still have a right 
to this opinion. : 

I have shot so many small groups at 
100 and 200 yards that I fully believe 
many of these .270’s will make one-inch 
groups at 100 yards with the best sporting 
bullets, carefully loaded. 

Each year, just before hunting season, 
I shoot at life-size deer and bear targets 
at from 100 to 300 yards to get a clear, 
fresh mental picture of just where to hold. 
When shooting at the bear (N. R. A. bear 
target) I can see the figure “5” through 
the scope at 200 yards, and I held on it 
once for five shots from an offhand rest. 
I got a group just above the “5” that could 
be covered with a silver dollar. Perhaps 
some .30-’06 rifles will do as well, but I 
have never shot one that would. I own 
a fine Niedner-Mauser that is one of the 
most accurate .30-’06’s I ever shot, but it 
will not quite equal the .270. 

I just received a letter from one of the 
best riflemen in New York State, Mr. 
H. A. Donaldson, and he says that he has 
obtained better groups with his .270 than 
any so far published by Mr. N. H. Rob- 
erts in his articles on the special .25’s. 
Mr. Donaldson told me he was going to 
make machine-rest groups with the .270 
at from 100 to 1,000 yards. This would 
be very interesting, and if I can get them 
I will make them available for publication. 

Up to 500 yards we all know that the 
.270 will shoot flatter than the ‘30-’06; 
but I have always been of the opinion 
that at 1,000 yards the-heavier .30-caliber 
would beat it. I notice in some late fig- 
ures put out by Winchester, however, that 
even at 1,000 yards the 130-grain .270 
bullet is still ahead by six or eight minutes 
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of angle. I should like to see some real 
match rifles made up in the .270 caliber 
and taken to Camp Perry. I believe they 
would give a good account of themselves. 

Let me suggest that no one get a .30-’06 
instead of a .270 simply because of the 
belief that the former is the more accurate. 
The Sedgley Springfield can now be had 
in .270, also .250-3,000; and, if you prefer 
the Springfield action, there you have it. 
I am sure Sedgley would rebarrel your 
Sporting type Springfield to a .270 if you 
wished. I have been trying to get Rem- 
ington to make an extra heavy case and 
take advantage of the latest development 
in powders, and then load the .270 to 3,000 
ft.-sec. velocity. I should also like to see 
them produce the Model 30-S in this 
caliber. 

Now a little about the 160-grain bullets 
in the .270 and I am through. The first 
firing I did with these bullets I used 45 
grains du Pont No. 15%. It gave low 
pressures. Then I worked up to 48 and 
even 49 grains of this powder. The 48- 
grain load showed normal pressures, and 
the 49-grain load was a bit high, about 
the same as 55 grains with the 130-grain 
bullet. I settled on the 48-grain load. 
The Western Cartridge Company chrono- 
graphed this load, and their report was 
very favorable. The velocity at 25 feet 
from the muzzle was 2,534. Mean pres- 
sure, 48,000; maximum pressure, 50,200. 

If these 160-grain bullets could be had 
boat-tailed and with a correctly shaped 
point, there is no question that 49 grains 
No. 15% could be used, and possibly 
more, and a velocity well over 2,600 f.-s. 
obtained. It would be a very useful load. 


Can You Help? 


Mr. L. J. HatHaway, Editor, 
THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 


Dear Hathaway: 


I have compiled a list of ammunition 
makers in the United States and Canada 
who are no longer in production. I am 
trying to get complete data on all types 
of metallic cartridges and shot shells made 
by these concerns, together with the pe- 
riods over which they were manufactured. 

If you would be good enough to pub- 
lish this list, which I enclose, requesting 
readers of THE RIFLEMAN to communi- 
cate with our laboratory, provided they 
can furnish us any of the information de- 
sired, I shall be most grateful. 


Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) Catvin Gopparp, Director. 


Scientific Crime Detection Laboratory, 
469 East Ohio St., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Ammunition Companies in United States 
and Canada Now Out of Business. 


. American Cartridge Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

. American Metallic Cartridge Com- 
pany, South Coventry, Conn. 

. Austin Cartridge Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
(shot shells). 

(Related to Austin Powder Co.?). 

. Central Cartridge Company, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

. Chamberlain Cartridge and Target 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

. Clinton Cartridge Co., address un- 
known (trade name for Western 
products? ). 

. Crittendon & Tibbals, South Coving- 
ton, Conn. 

. Eley Brothers, Ltd., North Transcona, 
Man., Can. (shot shells), 

. Ethen, Allen & Co., Worcester, Mass. 
(metallics). 

. Fitch & Van Vechten, address un- 
known (produced .56-50 R. F. am- 
munition). 

. J. Goldmark, address unknown (pro- 
duced .56-50 R. F. ammunition). 

. Hoxie Ammunition Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

. Liberty Cartridge Company, Mount 
Carmel, Conn. 

. Maxim Munitions Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

. National Brass & Copper Tube Co., 
address unknown (made .30-’06 am- 
munition during the war). 

. National Cartridge Company, Belle- 
ville, Ill. (.22 R. F.). 

. National Projectile Works, 
Rapids, Mich. 

. Newton Arms Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

. Parker Brothers, West Meridan, Conn. 
(shot shells). 

. Phoenix Cartridge Co., South Coven- 
try, Conn. (R. F. metallics). 

. Robin Hood Ammunition Co., Swan- 
ton, Vt. 

. Ross Rifle Company, Quebec, Can. 

. Sage Ammunition Company, Middle- 
town, Conn. (?). 

. D. C. Sage Company, Middletown, 
Conn. (?). 

. Selby Smelting & Lead Co., —, 
Calif. 

. Smith’s Graphited Cartridge Co., 
Washington, D. C. (.45 A. P., 
.30-’06, shot shells). 

. Southern Cartridge Company, Hous- 
ton, Tex. (.22’s and shot shells, 
“Dixie Retriever”). 

. Springfield Armory, U. S. A., Spring- 
field, Mass. 

. Standard Cartridge Company, Pinale, 
Calif. 

. C. D. Leet, Springfield, Mass. (shot 
shells and R. F. metallics). 


Grand 
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RIFLES FOR DANGEROUS GAME 
(Continued from page 19) 


system appears when you want to extract 
the cartridges from the magazine without 
firing them. In order to do so, as there 
is no way to have them leave the magazine 
by the upper part of the box unless you 
operate the bolt five times in succession, 
a catch has to be turned which releases the 
bottom of the box, which revolves on‘a 
hinge. The long and compressed spring 
then snaps out of the magazine, together 
with the movable plate to which it is at- 
tached; and the cartridges, ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred, fall on the ground, 
no matter how experienced you may be in 
this operation. The only way to avoid 
this, which calls at once for a thorough 
cleaning of each cartridge, is to turn the 
rifle upside down; in other words, with the 
trigger up, then release the spring and 
plate, apply your hand against the bottom 
of the magazine, then turn the rifle over 
into normal position, and keep the five 
cartridges in your left hand. This is not 
as easy as it sounds, and even though 
practice permits you to complete the oper- 
ation successfully there is no doubt that in 
most cases the proceeding is most unsatis- 
factory. 

The Mannlicher-Schonauer has a mar- 
velous system which they have very 
thoroughly patented, because no other 
manufacturer has so far been able to copy 
it. The magazine of the Mannlicher is of 
the revolving type and reminds you of the 
ordinary revolver magazine; but whereas 
in a revolver each hole supposed to con- 
tain a cartridge is a perfect cylinder, in 
the Mannlicher the exterior surface of the 
cylinder has been done away with. This 
magazine revolves on an axle within a half 
cylinder which holds the cartridges against 
the hollow magazine. When inserting a 
cartridge the coil spring mounted on the 
axle is wound up, and as soon as, by a 
movement of the bolt, a cartridge is re- 
leased from the magazine, the spring 
forces the cylinder to revolve and bring 
in front of the bolt a fresh cartridge. This, 
as can easily be seen, is a much more me- 
chanical device than the Mauser magazine. 

If it is desired to empty at once a 
Mannlicher magazine the only thing to do 
is to open the bolt and press a little catch, 
which at once permits the woundup maga- 
zine spring to be released. The magazine 
then revolves freely and all the cartridges 
appear one after the other in the opening 
of the bolt. 

Although both the Mannlicher bolt and 
magazine system present unquestionable 
advantages, the British manufacturers have 
never cared to use them for high-power 
cartridges, although Westley-Richards has 
put recently on the market a magazine 
rifle, .424-bore, developing 5,022 ft. 
Ibs. with a bullet of 410 grains. To 
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my knowledge the only leading gunmaker 
including Mannlicher type rifles in his 
catalog is Jeffery’s, and this one manu- 
facturer never uses them on anything 
higher than the .256 rifle. When the 
Mannlicher bolt is closed the recoil of the 
cartridge is received by two lugs only, 
while in the Mauser bolt there is an addi- 
tional safety lug. As a whole, the Mann- 
licher-Schonauer rifle appears to me as 
better made than the German Standard 
Mauser gun; as well as lighter, better 
finished, and better balanced. But its 
ballistics make it better fitted in my mind 
for European or American big game, like 
elk, moose, etc. I do not think I would 
recommend it for dangerous game, with 
the exception of their last model, as I 
think a more suitable type of ammunition 
for these purposes can be found in the 
Mauser German-made or English-made 
rifles. 

Although the Mannlicher does not ap- 
peal to me as being particularly suited for 
African hunting, it has been used often 
and very successfully against heavy game. 
The .256 of Mannlicher was the first 
small-bore high-speed modern rifle to be 
used extensively, particularly in the plains 
of East Africa. Many years ago, as it is 
known, when only black powder was used, 
the heaviest rifles were employed against 

angerous animals, such as 8 and 4 bores 
which weighed a good 20 pounds, recoiling 
in such a fashion that it was a common 
joke to say that when using such a weapon 
against big game both the beast and the 
hunter would fall at the same time, the 
beast through the effects of the bullet and 
the hunter through the effects of the re- 
coil. The extremely dense cloud of smoke 
developed by the black powder did not 
permit you to know for many seconds 
whether or not the animal was down; and 
through impossibility of firing a second 
shot it looked advisable at that time to fire 
first hand the heaviest possible bullet. 

A great reaction took place in the op- 
posite direction as soon as reliable smoke- 
less guns were available, and about twenty 
years ago it was common opinion that the 
very small bullet would have more effect 
than a large one, through additional pene- 
tration. Although I am decidedly in favor 
of small-bore rifles on heavy game, it is 
necessary not to exaggerate in this direc- 
tion, and to remember that among many 
men who have lost their lives through in- 
considered use of small-bore rifles, Mr. 
Charles Grey, brother of Viscount Grey of 
Fallodon, the great British statesman, was 
almost eaten by a lion in the plains of 
Nairobi. He was horseback riding with 
two friends, when a lion was seen at 200 or 
300 yards distance. Mr. Grey asked his 
friends not to go further, and he gal- 
loped towards the lion. At about 150 
yards he got off the horse and, to make his 


aim still more secure, he knelt down, fir- 
ing a solid bullet at the lion, half hidden 
in the grass. The animal came for him, 
jumping as those beasts do, and Charles 
Grey was unable to stop him. As a result 
the lion mauled him to death before the 
friends were able to render him any assist- 
ance. This, of course, is hard to under- 
stand if visualized from civilization, be- 
cause one of the most striking facts which 
meet the newcomer to Africa is the colossal 
rapidity of the wild animals and the very 
few fractions of a second which suffice in 
the jungle for a tragedy to occur. 
(To be concluded) 


HUNTING SQUIRRELS WITH 
A RIFLE 


(Contimted from page 8) 


the tops. I stood in my tracks and killed 
three before they could get away into 
some tall mossy cypresses. On another 
occasion I killed four squirrels out of five 
shots one afternoon in the pine lands, and 
all head shots. 

I know in some quarters the .22 long 
rifle is condemned as totally inadequate 
for squirrels, but five of us have been 
shooting it at such game now for several 
years and we have not found it so, and 
especially when a good telescope sight 
such as the Lyman 5A or the Malcolm 
No. 1 in either 3X or 4X, the latter to be 
equipped with Lyman mounts, is used. 
In fact, my shooting pals will not use the 
high-speed loads, as they say they have 
no difficulty in killing all their squirrels 
with the ordinary solid-point .22 long rifle 
rustless loads, which have the added merit 
of not frightening all the game in the 
vicinity by their loud reports. While it 
is not a deer cartridge, I saw oyr keeper 
this past season kill a spike buck instantly 
with a shot through the heart. at 60 paces 
with the Model 57, using for the purpose 
a regular solid-point Lubaloy load, where- 
upon the proud owner of the Model 57 
proclaimed it the greatest rifle extant. 

Most of our squirrels are shot at ranges 
varying from 30 to 60 yards, and at such 
ranges it is not very difficult with tele- 
scope sights to make successful head 
shots. Squirrels so shot are much better 
for the table than those shot through the 
body, especially if they are much torn by 
body shots. This is one of the objections 
to the use of a shotgun on such game. 
More than once I have had my old 
Greener, the closest-shooting gun I have 
ever seen, so riddle a squirrel at respect- 
able range as to make skinning it next 
to impossible. 

The finest sport in shooting squirrels 
with a rifle is perhaps that afforded when 
they are feeding on the great pines either 
of the river swamps or of the woodlands, 
and it requires good holding for successful 
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Similar 
sport is furnished when they are hunted 
with a dog in the pine lands in the late 


kills under these conditions. 


fall or early winter. In fact, some con- 
sider this the rifle shooting par excellence 
on squirrels, and it is the form it has 
been indulged in here, with both fox and 
cat squirrels as the objects of pursuit, for 
generations. 

Our winters are so mild that squirrels 
are abroad practically every day, and it 
is quite late in the season before they go 
to den trees. Our swamps abound with 
large trees covered with enormous tangles 
of supple-jack and other vines, and under 
such vines they build nests and there con- 
gregate until long after the trees are bare 
of leaves. If you want some real sport, 
locate with a companion such a tree, and 
have him shake the vines and see how 
many squirrels you can kill as they scam- 
per away through the trees of the ad- 
jacent forest. At such time the telescope 
sight does not particularly shine, but if 
you wait until the squirrel pauses for the 
spring at the end of the limb, you should 
be able to make a successful shot. While 
hunting turkeys with a shotgun one after- 
noon last December, I came upon such a 
tree, an enormous pine, and the squirrels 
were just leaving it to feed. I unlimbered 
a short Model 52 I had slung over my 
back as a sort of auxiliary to the shotgun 
for just such emergencies as this, and 
opened up on the squirrels. , I am ashamed 
to say I got only one out of about a dozen 
shots—and they were practically all 
standing shots at that! As the Southern 
darky would say, my “eyes certainly were 
in eclipse” that day. 

While not nearly so good for the table, 
the fox squirrel as a sporting proposition 
is much superior to the cat squirrel. 
These squirrels come in varied colors; 
but those of solid coal black with white 
ears, nose and feet, and those with silver- 
gray backs, snow-white under parts, black 
heads and white ears, predominate. They 
are as preeminently dwellers of the pine 
lands as the others are of the swamps. 
Formerly they were abundant, but have 
grown rather scarce with the cutting of 
the upland forests. 


A good dog is essential to the success- 
ful hunting of the fox squirrel, and for 
best results the hunter should have a com- 
panion to assist in outwitting this past 
master in the art of concealment. While 
more than twice as large as the cat squir- 
rel, the fox squirrel is far more adept 
in successful hiding than is the former. 
He does this chiefly by lying stretched out 
on a limb in such a manner as to make 
the limb shield his body from view while 
he exposes only an eye, an ear and a foot. 
It matters not how much you move 
around the tree, he will turn so as always 
to make the limb shield him. I have 












searched a tall, thick pine for many 
minutes with a 5A telescope before I 
could locate such a squirrel I knew to be 
hidden in its top, and after finding him 
have emptied the magazine without hitting 
him once. The flesh of this squirrel is 
dry and tough, and his bones are a deep 
red. His ability to carry lead is prover- 
bial, but I have never failed to kill one 
with the .22 long rifle though sometimes 
with body shots I have had to hit him 
several times before accomplishing it. 

Returning to the subject of rifles, I 
found that the barrel of my old 52 had 
been made too slender to stand the rough- 
and-tumble of swamp hunting, so I have 
reduced it to 22 inches and am now stock- 
ing it full length in order to have a con- 
venient rifle to carry with me in the car. 
At the same time Niedner is making up 
another for me just like it, but with a 
barrel of 24 inches and tapering from .875 
inch, 3 inches from the breech, to .647 
inch at the muzzle. This will be stocked 
just as was the old one, and when it is 
completed I believe I shall own the best 
squirrel rifle in existence. 

Regardless of what others may say, my 
shooting friends and I, by actually killing 
scores of squirrels with it, have demon- 
strated to our satisfaction the efficiency 
of the .22 long rifle solid-point cartridge 
as a squirrel load. We have such game in 
superabundance, and, using telescope 
sights, we can take with such load decent 
bags without causing undue suffering and 
with but negligible losses. What more 
can be expected of any rifle or cartridge? 


RIFLED SHOTGUN SLUGS 
(Continued from page 14) 


of waste much more quickly than does 
the slug. Rifled slugs recovered by this 
method showed evidence of having been 
deformed by contact with the waste it- 
self. The rifling was found flattened down 
by contact with the choke, and it is at this 
point that the slug receives most of what- 
ever spin is imparted to it. 

Thinking that perhaps the idea of this 
rifled, hollow-base slug might be of some 
cash value, the writer engaged the services 
of a patent attorney to investigate its pos- 
sibilities. It was found that on self-rotat- 
ing projectiles alone there have been is- 
sued approximately 200 patents. It is 
interesting to note that the principle of 
the rifled slug has been the subject of pat- 
ents for at least 73 years—a silent tribute 
to the inventive genius of our grand- 
fathers. A patent was issued in 1859 toa 
Mr. Holroyd, of Washington, D. C., cover- 
ing his idea of self-rotating projectiles. 
This invention applied to projectiles for 
smooth-bore cannons, and consisted of 
spiral vanes cast or cut on the sides of 
the projectile in such a way that the 


powder gases would act upon them and 
give the projectile the required spin. An- 
other invention, patented in 1862, had to 
do with tubing spirally wound around the 
projectile, which derived its spin from the 
reaction of the air passing through the 
tubing. There was yet another patent, 
issued to a man in Kentucky in 1863, cov- 
ering a cannon projectile rifled only on the 
rear portion, the grooves having an in- 
creasing, or “gain” twist. This projectile 
also embodied the hollow base or “‘minie” 
cavity at the rear, which caused the rifled 
portion of the projectile to expand under 
pressure of the powder gases and fill the 
bore. This expansion was also hastened 
in some cases by the addition of a wooden 
plug fitted in the base and acting as a 
wedge. 

While a shotgun using rifled slugs can- 
not approach in accuracy the performance 
of a good rifle, it has nevertheless a de- 
cided value to those who must hunt their 
big game with shotguns. One of the chief 
reasons for the continued use of deer- 
crippling buckshot is the notorious inac- 
curacy of the round-ball loads in shotguns 
which were not especially adapted to 
them. In the hands of the average hun- 
ter, the accuracy of the shotgun is doubled 
when using the rifled slug in place of the 
round ball. As to its killing power, there 
is no question, especially at ranges up to 
and including 100 yards. It is a step in 
the right direction. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN 
EUROPEAN AMMUNITION 


(Continued from page 12) 


Rottweil) and a 170-gr. bullet with a very 
small pinhead lead nose @ Ja Western 
Cartridge Co. The ballistics given are 
tremendous, to say the least; but there is 
no reason to doubt them. 

We now come to a hunting cartridge of 
great merit, which, curiously enough, I 
have seldom seen mentioned in American 
sporting papers—the 9.3 x 62 rimless and 
9.3 x 74 rimmed. This cartridge is easily 
the most widely used big-game cartridge 
in Continental Europe; and here in Scandi- 
navia, too, it is very popular for big game 
such as moose, bear, etc. It was also a 
great favorite in Africa long before its 
present great improvement. The original 
load was a 285-gr. bullet at velocities 
around 2,300 ft.-secs., according to barrel 
length. This load, with the old heavy 
bullet with modern reenforced base, has 
been speeded up to 2,440 ft.-secs., and 
energy nearly to 3,800 ft.-secs., this in 
the rimmed case for double-barreled rifles. 
It is also furnished with 230-gr. pointed or 
hollow-point bullets at high velocities; but 
greatly superior are the new loads listed 
in the tables, with either the 258-gr. blunt- 
nose bullets at 2,660 ft.-secs., or the Mag- 
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num load of 255-pointed copper-capped 
boat-tail bullet at 2,700 ft.-secs. 

It will be seen that this Magnum load is 
far more powerful than cartridges like the 
318 Westley Richards, the .350 Magnum 
Rigby or .350 Griffin & Howe. It seems 
even to surpass the .375 Holland & Hol- 
land, at least at the longer ranges. The 
load with the reenforced-base bullet of 
262 gr. has less velocity, but in my spe- 
cially built Mauser, with stiff heavy bar- 
rel, both loads shoot practically into the 
same group at 100 meters. 


I can think of no better all-round car- 
tridge for African hunting than this, and 
owing to its shorter length, a Magnum ac- 
tion is not necessary and one gets a shorter 
bolt throw for quick repeating. Light, 
handy double-barreled rifles are built for 
this cartridge in Germany, Belgium and 
Austria, weighing not more than 8 pounds 
and frequently less. 

The Bavarian gunmakers, Miller & Val. 
Greisz, have also brought out a new Ger- 
man .375 Magnum, which is shown at the 
bottom of the third cut. Velocity at 25 
meters is 2,670 ft.-secs. with a 270-gr. 
bullet, and energy at 25 meters of 4,270 
ft.-lbs. The Germans seem at present to 
have the ambition to beat the world in 
powerful sporting cartridges, and the firm 
of Brennecke has recently produced an- 
other tremendous cartridge which they call 
the “9.3 x 70 Holland & Holland.” It is 
a rimless cartridge for repeating rifles. 
with a longer case than the 9.3 x 62, and 
uses the same bullets, with one addition, 
alone, the 300-gr. “Ideal” hollow-point 
boat tail. The killing power is tremen- 
dous, as will be seen from the table. 


As an example of an old cartridge im- 
proved, I shall mention the .404 rimless 
Jeffrey, or 10.75 x 73, as it is called in 
Germany. It will be seen that with the 
original 400-gr. bullet it has been speeded 
up to velocities greatly superior to those 
of the original English cartridge, and even 
better than those of the special Hoffman 
load. 

In conclusion I would like to mention 
the humble little .22 Winchester center 
fire, which, after so many years of ob- 
livion, has reappeared as the much-talked- 
of .22 Hornet. Not very many years ago 
the Germans adopted this little cartridge— 
as they did also the .25-35 Winchester— 
and straightway furnished it with a nice 
little copper-jacketed bullet of 40 grs., 
with soft nose, hollow point and full 
jacket; and though the original load of a 
none-too-suitable smokeless powder gave 
only 1,830 ft.-secs., it became a great fa- 
vorite as a small-game and vermin car- 
tridge, and has been used by thousands of 
hunters all over Europe. Its popular name 
was the “Vierling,” as it was also used in 
four-barrel guns. Some years ago an 
Austrian maker speeded it up to about 
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2,000 ft.-secs. velocity, and the writer, 
who has had built a very light special 
over-and-under combination gun and rifle 
for this cartridge and the 20-bore Super 
X, has handloaded it to give similar bal- 
listics, and it shows remarkable accuracy 
up to 200 meters on calm days. The 
slightly heavier and pointed bullet of the 
Hornet is, of course, an improvement, 
and I am looking forward to trying this 
new cartridge. 


CALIFORNIA STATE MATCHES 
(Continued from page 7) 


was this same T. R. Barnes, and if one 
wanted to know what was keeping him so 
occupied one had only to take a squint at 
the bulletin board. When the smoke of 
battle had cleared away it was found that 
he had garnered unto himself the Gover- 
nor’s Match, symbolic of the individual 
Service rifle championship of the state, 
with a score of 194. E. A. Craven, of 
Selma, placed second in this match, with 
192, while Carl Schroder, of Ocean Beach, 
annexed third with 191. Totals also proved 
that Barnes had won the Grand Aggregate 
with a score of 617. E. A. Craven placed 
second to him again, with 615, Paul John- 
ston collecting third money with a 609. 

Jovial E. R. Simmermacher, of Madera, 
won the American Legion Individual 
Match, fired the same day, with a total 
of 189. Simmermacher proved to be the 
most popular man at the shoot and gained 
a great hand in winning this match. Paul 
Johnston was second with an identical 
score, but was outranked by Simmer- 
macher. Paul Roberts, of Los Angeles, 
who sported a score of 185, placed third. 
A. F. Goldsborough won the Slow-Fire 
Championship match with a 95, while 
Emanuel Schwab placed second with a 94, 
and John Harness of Dinuba took third 
place with the same score. 

Sunday saw the team matches out of 
the way, and the fourth annual California 
State Rifle and Pistol Matches closed with 
the firing of the Free Rifle Match. In 
the Interclub Team Championship Match, 
fired in the morning, the hard-shooting 
lads from San Diego, the West Coast Rifle 
Club, placed first with a score of 913. 
R. C. Kanagy, Carl Schroder, H. H. Brotz- 
man, J. M. Asher and J. D. Creech fired 
on the winning team. Bakersfield placed 
second with a team total of 909, while 
Madera Rifle Club Team No. 1 took care 
of third place with a score of 907. 

A bit of adverse weather, the first in the 
entire shoot, set in Sunday afternoon, but 
did not seriously affect the shooters in the 
Inter-League Championship, fired over the 
same course as the Adjutant General’s 
Match. San Joaquin Valley Rifle League, 
with a team composed of E. A. Craven, 
Ted Tolladay, Lester Jeffrey, Irving James 





and T. R. Barnes, won this match with a 
total team score of 927. The Peninsula 
Rifle League was second with 915, while 
San Joaquin Valley Rifle League Team 
No. 2 was third with 911. 

Pet bull guns were dragged out of the 
moth balls for the Free Rifle Match, which 
C. C. Moore, Jr., of Palos Verdes, won 
with a score of 194. Harry C. Libby, of 
Bakersfield, was second with 192, while 
A. F. Goldsborough, of Pasadena, col- 
lected third place with a score of 190. 

An extensive pistol program was car- 
ried on in conjunction with the rifle 
matches, most of the handgun experts 
being connected with police departments. 





RECORDS BROKEN IN TEXAS MEET 
(Continued from page 20) 


match remained on the program, the 
shooters could rest a little after lunch and 
the firing would not be resumed until 3 
o'clock. 

Three o’clock found everyone ready 
and the sun still plenty hot. The gallery 
had been figuring up the standing of their 
favorites in the Aggregate and greeted the 
boys with the information that at that stage 
Greathouse and Scott Wright were leading 
with 687 each, while Randle, Farren and 
Pope were trailing only two points behind, 
with several others following too close for 
comfort. 

This last match was the Individual 
Dewar, 20 shots per man at 50 yards and 
100 yards, metallic sights. The wind was 
beginning to blow in short gusts from most 
anywhere, and the mirage was boiling. At 
the end of the 50-yard stage the shooters 
still held their relative positions, but a 
few had gained a point or two on those in 
the lead. As the shooters took their posi- 
tions for the 100-yard stage the tempera- 
ture was beginning to drop a little; but it 
was not noticed by the shooters, for their 
blood pressure was rising with every beat 
of the heart. The pressure became too 
great for some, and they blew up, like 
rusty steam boilers, scattering their alibis 
far and wide in true rifleman fashion. 

When the last shot was fired everyone, 
shooters and spectators, was up in the air. 
No one was sure who had won the match 
or who would win the Grand Aggre- 
gate. Many of the targets held so many 
close shots that the spectators had been 
unable to score them satisfactorily through 
their telescopes, and the crowd settled 
down to wait for the official bulletin. This 
showed that Thurman Randle and Mc- 
Leod Greathouse had both tied with 397 
x 400, Randle getting first place in the 
match by virtue of his 7 X’s at 100 yards, 
Greathouse having only six. The old 


state record for this match was 395. 
Capt. W. B. Wilson won third place 
with 396. 
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By tying Randle in this match Great- 
house retained his two-point lead and was 
declared winner of the Grand Aggregate, 
with the new state record of 1,084 x 1,100, 
breaking the old record established by 
Randle in 1930 by one point. Randle was 
second in the Aggregate with 1,082; Scott 
Wright, third with 1,079, while String- 
fellow, Smith, Farren, Pope and Knight 
followed in the order named. 

Never was there such a match in Texas, 
or elsewhere in the South, as far back as 
the present generation of shooters can re- 
call. Thrills with every shot, and new rec- 
ords in most every match. The Fort 
Worth Club provided a wonderfyl range, 
the association officials gave excellent serv- 
ice, the shooters and spectators had a grand 
time, and C. F. McCubbin won the ever- 
lasting gratitude of all present. . 


NEW HANDGUN DEVICES 
(Continued from page 15) 


The. N. R. A. rules and military rules 
governing Service Pistol matches require 
a minimum trigger pull of 4 pounds on 
the .45-caliber Colt pistol. Those side- 
arm lovers who for their own good rea- 
sons prefer a lighter pull on this pistol can 
now have it with safety, and with reliable 
functioning of the arm as well, by install- 
ing the Brinkerhoff safety device. Fur- 
thermore, they can speed up the lock 
time and shorten the trigger reach by 
adopting the Brinkerhoff mainspring. 

The Brinkerhoff grip on the sample 
pistol does not shorten the trigger reach 
as much as is made possible by the 
Brinkerhoff mainspring. The principal 
change effected is in the bottom of the 
grip, which has been bent forward about 
Y% inch leaving an evenly curved hump 
on the back of the grip. The wood stocks 
have been cut off at the top to remove 
interference with the trigger finger on the 
right side, and to afford a thumb rest on 
the left side. The wood is neatly rounded 
on top and is tapered to leave the stocks 
considerably thicker at the bottom of the 
grip. The curved back and flared bottom 
make it resemble a revolver handle. 

The hand is seemingly brought forward 
by this grip, and the angle is made more 
nearly square, the bottom surface of the 
Brinkerhoff handle being practically par- 
allel with the bore. Because of the 
straighter position of the grip, the tend- 
ency at first is towards low shooting. The 
curved back fits the palm well, and this, 
together with the rounded shape of the 
stock, seems to lessen the effect of recoil 
on the hand and on the alignment of the 
gun. The flared bottom keeps the hand 
from sliding down the handle, and there 
is no tendency for the grasp to change 
during a rapid-fire string. 

The Brinkerhoff trigger gave a very 
clean 5-pound pull, and the fast hammer 











was non-jarring. The sample gun was 
tried against a regular-issue Model 1911 
Service Pistol which had a very hard pull, 
and for the entire afternoon’s shoot my 
friend, E. H. Hoffman, averaged a point 
per shot higher in score with the Brinker- 
hoff gun. 

During the same period I fired this gun 
alternately with my S. & W. 1917 Model 
revolver, using the same ammunition in 
both, and averaged four points higher per 
10-shot score with the revolver. This re- 
volver has a clean pull of slightly over 4 
pounds. Pulling the trigger of the 
Brinkerhoff pistol, improved as it is, made 
the tip of my trigger finger very sore and 
I was glad to stop after firing six 10-shot 
strings. Ten strings were fired with the 
revolver without discomfort. I was un- 
able to shoot the heavy-trigger Model 
1911 pistol at all. 

The Brinkerhoff sample gun has the 
improved National Match type magazine 
housing. For my own hand I should pre- 
fer the regular Model 1911 housing and 
grip, with the shortened National Match 
type trigger, and the regular Colt wood 
stocks cut off at the top like the Brinker- 
hoff stocks. This, I believe, would afford 
the shortest possible trigger reach without 
altering the metal frame. 

While this report concerns but a single 
model of gun, the Brinkerhoff mainspring 
is applicable to other types of handguns, 
and even to rifles and shotguns. It has 
been tried in various different guns for 
several years. The Brinkerhoff safety 
lock has been in use for about a year. It 
may be applied to Colt and other self- 
loading pistols. 


Principal Contributors in 
This Issue 


ANE REED (who asks that his real 
name be withheld) is a practising taxi- 
dermist, and comes from a family of taxi- 
dermists, his father and grandfather hav- 
ing engaged in this profession before him. 
Of himself he says: “Lived in New York 
City two years, but couldn’t stand it and 
came back to , which is in one of the 
wildest sections of Have carried a 
rifle ever since I could walk, but have 
never learned to like a shotgun.” 

HENRY E. DAVIS, a prominent lawyer 
in Florence, S. C., was reared on a two- 
thousand-acre plantation near Kingstree, 
S. C. He learned to handle firearms at an 
early age, and has been handling them for 
more than forty years. Mr. Davis has 
hunted every ispecies of game in his native 
state, and has shot woodchucks and squir- 
rels in Virginia and West Virginia. He has 
experimented extensively with telescope 
sights, and also loads his own ammunition. 

HILARY McINTURFF is a nineteen- 
year-old gun shark of Tiger, Washington. 
His love for guns apparently started from 

















infancy. Mr. McInturff has done a grea: 
deal of hunting and trapping, but his great- 
est thrills seem to come from stopping the 
ground-squirrels. He reloads nearly all his 
ammunition, using hollow point cast bul- 
lets a good deal. Heand his older brother 
have developed an attachment for bullet 
molds that automatically hollow-points 
the bullets as they are cast. 

FRANTZ ROSENBERG is a noted 
Norwegian sportsman, hunter and fire- 
arms expert. He has hunted in most parts 
of the world, and since boyhood has 
hunted big game almost every year. He is 
an experienced military rifle and pistol 
shot, and takes a special interest in the 
theory and practice of ballistics. He has 
a private testing range on his country 
estate, and is a civilian member of a Com- 
mission charged with the improvement of 
the Norwegian military rifle. He is thor- 
oughly familiar with ammunition manu- 
facture in his own country and in Europe. 

KARL M. FOSTER, of Great Barring- 
ton, Mass., writes: “Briefly, my firearms 
and outdoor experience covers a period of 
about twenty-five years. I have shot thou- 
sands of cartridges (factory and hand 
loads) on the rifle range and many hun- 
dreds of shells at the patterning board— 
mostly experimental work. I take an 
occasional two or three-weeks’ trip to 
Canada for moose and deer, and to Ala- 
bama for quail.” 

F. C. NESS is pretty well known to 
our readers as the chief factotum of the 
Technical Division at N. R. A. National 
Headquarters. Mr. Ness grew up on a 
farm near Red Wing, Minn., where he had 
ample opportunity to hunt and experiment 
with firearms. He did both, to very good 
purpose. In 1925 he accepted an offer 
from the firm of Belding & Mull, and 
moved to Philipsburg, Pa. In 1930 he 
joined the N. R. A. Headquarters Staff 
in Washington. 

COUNT VASCO DA GAMA, as his 
name suggests, comes from _ illustrious 
Portuguese ancestry. A few years ago he 
returned from a two-years’ expedition in 
Equatorial Africa. “My main object,” 
Count da Gama explains, “was big game 
hunting, and also a search for fossils, in 
which I am particularly interested. 

“In those two years I shot forty-two 
elephants, two gorillas—one weighed 350 
lbs.—and, of course, other game.” 

DR. J. LAWN THOMPSON is not only 
one of the foremost medical men in the 
Nation’s Capital, but is also a prominent 
sportsman. In his earlier years he hunted 
big game all over the Southwest and in 
Mexico. In later years he has followed 
deep sea fishing extensively. Speaking of 


his hunting experiences Dr. Thompson 
says, “Our slogan was: ‘Never shoot any- 
thing in the way of game while squatting. 
Always allow them to get a running start.’ 
And of this I am proud to this day.” 
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By CHARLES 


ARKSMANSHIP has:been described 

as a splendid sport, a patriotic 
duty, and a means of protecting the 
home; but until this year it was never 
fully recognized as a good-will getter— 
a business builder that makes and keeps 
friends for those who unselfishly offer it 
to prospective customers without loading 
it down with mercenary restrictions. 
Street & Smith, publishers of Western 
Story Magazine and a string of ten other 
periodicals, ranging from love stories to 
sport fiction, started the movement when 
they installed a firearms department and 
then asked the National Rifle Association 
to cooperate with them in an interna- 
tional mail marksmanship match which 
would attract shooters who had never 
before competed in any contest. 

Matches cost money. Someone has to 
foot the bill. To bring out hidden talent 
it was agreed that the National Rifle 
Association would supervise the matches, 
mark the targets, announce the winners, 
and select the medals, while Western 
Story Magazine offered to pay for tar- 
gets, stationery, postage, medals and 
clerical work. This brought the entry fee 
down from the usual amount of $1 to a 
nominal fee of 10 cents, which was ac- 
tually not enough to pay the postage on 
the targets in many instances, but was 
low enough to remove the money element 
from the contest. 

Ordinarily, matches are limited to 
members of a particular organization, but 
this one was open to the world. True, 
there was a clause asking entrants to be 








Big Business Recognizes 


Marksmanship. 


MANCHESTER 


readers of the magazine, but that was to 
enable them to receive announcements 
from time to time; no contestant needed 
to buy a single copy unless he so desired, 
and no one was refused because of this 
clause. 

The pistol conditions were: any cali- 
ber pistol or revolver, any sights, range 
25 yards, 10 shots at each of two stand- 
ard targets. The rifle rules were any 
rim-fire .22-caliber rifle and ammunition, 
any sights, 10 shots at each of four Offi- 
cial N. R. A. 50-yard targets. In both 
rifle and pistol matches the position was 
standing, without sling or rest. Critics 
might say that these rules were unfair to 
beginners—that telescopic sights and 
other advantages would outweigh natural 
shooting ability, but such was not the 
case. The liberal rules brought out men 
who otherwise would not have had the 
courage to compete. 

Fourteen hundred men, women and 
children made preliminary inquiries about 
the matches, although the only publicity 
consisted of modest announcements in 
THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN and Western 
Story. Six hundred actually entered and 
fired at targets. A gold medal was given 
for the highest overall in pistol, and an- 
other for the champion rifle shot. Silver 
medals went to competition champions, 
with bronze for winners in states, prov- 
inces of Canada, and the dependencies of 
the United States. Probably the most in- 
teresting scores were those of Dr. E. D. 
Shumaker, of Scio, Ohio, who made a per- 
fect score of 200 in pistol; and Mr. Ed- 


ward H. Dehnert, of Lu Verne, Iowa, who 
knocked out a 373 to win the gold medal 
for rifle. 

Unwary critics might say, “There you 
go; your pistol winner is an Olympic con- 


tender!” That’s true enough, but the 
joke is that Doctor Shumaker regarded 
himself as a hopeless dud in the shooting 
game until he happened to pick up a West- 
ern Story Magazine a year ago and ac- 
cepted their offer to help anyone with 
his shooting troubles. A month later he 
wrote his first letter to “Guns and Gun- 
ners,” the firearms department of West- 
ern Story, he was squeezing them all into 
the black. He gives that publication 
entire credit for his present success as a 
marksman. 

Why do we so freely discuss what West- 
ern Story did? Because its publishers set 
an example which is being followed by 
scores of other business houses who now 
feel that it is wise to build public friend- 
ship by promoting an enterprise which 
brings no immediate cash return, but in 
the long run repays tenfold every penny 
spent. 

To leave for a moment the practical side 
of marksmanship promotion, it is refresh- 
ing to hear what Mr. C. B. Lister, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the National Rifle Asso- 
cjation, said about Mr. Edward H. Deh- 
nert and Dr. E. D. Shumaker, the gold 
medalists. 

“Shooters like Mr. Dehnert and Doctor 
Shumaker,” said Mr. Lister, “are making 
the United States once more a nation of 
riflemen. They are enjoying red-blooded 
outdoor sport and at the same time pre- 
paring to defend their homes and their 
nation against invasion and against the 
depredations of our own criminal class. 
Marksmanship cannot be learned in a day. 
In time of war we pay with blood for our 
lack of preparedness in time of peace.” 





N. R. A. to Conduct Special 
Fall Postal Program 


S MOST readers of THE RIFLEMAN 
know, the National Matches at Camp 
Perry were called off, and N. R. A. 
Headquarters has endeavored to pro- 
vide nation-wide competition for the 
famous trophies by holding a “Little 
Camp Perry” in each of the nine Corps 
Areas. 

The July and August issues of THE 
RIFLEMAN have given up-to-date informa- 
tion regarding where these Regional 
Matches will take place and the dates of 
same, but in spite of this additional oppor- 
tunity for shooters to compete over Camp 
Perry courses of fire, there are still those 
interested in rifle and revolver shooting 
that will not be able to attend the 
Regional Matches. 
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It is for the stay-at-homes that a spe- 
cial Fall Program of postal matches to 
be fired during September and October 
has been provided. 

This special program is to include 
matches the course of fire of which will 
be the same as in the case of certain 
of the Camp Perry Matches. This will 
afford the shooter an opportunity to fire 
these matches on his home range and 
make comparisons of his scores with 
those fired at the various Corps Areas. 

The Camp Perry Instructor’s Trophy 
Match, fired at Camp Perry, is open to 
anyone, the course of fire being 10 shots, 
rapid fire, kneeling or sitting from stand- 
ing at 200 yards, with a Service rifle and 
Service sights. The postal program will 
include a 200-yard rapid-fire match to 
compare with this Camp Perry Match. 
The Members’ Match as fired at Camp 








Perry, with any military rifle and metallic 
sights, course being 10 shots at 600 yards, 
prone, will also be included in these 
special fall matches. 

The Scott Match, to be fired with a 
Service rifle, service sights, will be known 
as the 300-Yard Rapid-Fire Match in 
the postal program, consisting of 10 
shots, rapid fire, prone from standing at 
300 yards. 

In a similar way most of the usual 
Camp Perry events will be paralleled with 
comparative matches in the new Fall 
Program. 

Many of our postal match shooters 
will welcome these September and Oc- 
tober outdoor matches, which will fill 
the gap between the _ spring-summer 
matches and the gallery matches; and 
there will be other .30-caliber matches, 
as well as a complete program of the 
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small-bore matches usually fired at Camp 
Perry, besides the pistol and revolver pro- 
gram of single-entry matches. 

The same system will be used in firing 
these special matches as in the annual 
matches, all of which are open to mem- 
bers of the N. R. A. and members or 
teams of affiliated clubs. Registered 
match targets on which all competitors 
are required to shoot will be furnished 
by the Association upon receipt of entry. 
Each competitor shoots on his own home 
range under the supervision of fellow 
shooters or other local acquaintances to 
act as the judge and witnesses. Targets 
are then returned to National Headquar- 
ters for official scoring, the scores to be 
published in the bulletins, showing the 
standing of all who participated. N. R. A. 
medals will be awarded. 

Of particular interest to the .22 pistol 
and revolver shooter will be a new series 
of qualification medals for the .22. 
These medals are absolutely brand new, 
of a special design, and will be issued 
for the first time to those making the 
required qualification scores in these 
matches. 

Entries for any of these events may 
be made immediately, the matches to be 
fired either in September or October, 
with entries closing October 1st for all 
matches. Targets to be in Washington 
not later than November Ist. 

National Headquarters has mailed to 
all members of the Association this spe- 
cial program, on the back of which is 
an entry blank, and it is hoped that all 
shooters will take advantage of this Spe- 
cial Fall Postal Program. 


COMING EVENTS 


For the Fifth Corps Area “Little Camp Perry” 
meet at Camp Perry, Ohio, August 30 to September 5, 
the following program has been arranged: Aug. 30, 
re-entry matches, 50, 100 and 200 yards; Aug. 31, 
Individual Long Range, Camp Perry Individual and 
re-entry matches; Sept. 2, Preliminary Dewar and 
re-entries; Sept. 3, Individual Short Range, FIDAC 
Match, American Legion .30-'06 Department Match, 
Dewar Tryouts and re-entries; Sept. 4, Short-Range 
Two-Man Team, Small-Bore Wimbledon; Sept. 5, 
Ohio-London Railway Match, Railway International 
Dewar Match. 








Sixth Corps Area “Little Camp Perry,” Fort 
Sheridan, Tll., Aug. 29 to Sept. 5. Trophies assigned 
are the Wimbledon Cup, A. E. F. Roumanian Cup, 
Individual Long-Range Cup, Long-Range Two-Man 
Team Trophy. Other N. R. A. Annual Match courses 
will also be fired. Contact A. R. Epstein, 1101 Con- 
way Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


The Seventh Corps Area “Little Camp Perry” will 
be held at Fort Des Moines, Iowa, the tentative open- 
ing date being fixed for Sept. 5, with some possibility 
of its being moved up to the 3d. The program will 
include the Members’, Free Rifle, President’s, Navy, 
Coast Guard, Wimbledon, A. E. F. Roumanian Trophy 
and an aggregate, with re-entries at all ranges, in the 
.30-caliber class; the Individual Short Range, Individ- 
ual Long Range, Small-Bore Wimbledon, Camp Perry 
Individual and National Small-Bore Championship 
(aggregate), with re-entries at 50 and 100 yards, iron 
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sights, and at 50, 100 and 200 yards, any sights, in 
the small-bore class. Pistol matches will include .22- 
Caliber Slow Fire, N. R. A. Individual and Rapid 
Fire, with these re-entries: .22-Caliber Slow Fire, 
Slow Fire at 50 yards, Rapid Fire and Timed Fire. 
The Du Pont Free Rifle and the N. R. A. Members’ 
trophies have been assigned the shoot. 


Eighth Corps Area “Little Camp Perry,” to be 
held in conjunction with the Far Southwest Rifle, 
Pistol and Shotgun Matches at Fort Bliss, El Paso, 
Tex., Sept. 26 to Oct. 1. Besides a lengthy and at- 
tractive list of events, the Navy Cup, Cavalrymen’s 
Cup in the President’s Match, the Small-Bore In- 
dividual Short-Range Trophy and the Clarke Me- 
morial Pistol Trophy will be contended for, having 
been assigned to the meet by the N. R. A. Contact 
Dick Cunningham, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., El 
Paso, Tex. 


ANNUAL N. R. A. MEMBERS’ 
MEETING SEPT. 18 


members of the National Rifle 
Association will be held at 2 p. m. 
Sunday, September 18, 1932, in 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City. 


| 
| 
HE annual meeting of the | 
| 
| 


As required by the by-laws of the | 
Association, there being no National | 
Matches this year, the Executive | 
Committee has directed the Secre- 
tary to advise all members that the 
annual meeting for the election of 
| Directors and transaction of such 
| other business as may properly be | 
| presented shall be held at the time | 
| and place as above designated, no- 
tice to be published in two consecu- | 
tive issues of THE AMERICAN RIFLE- 
MAN, the official journal of the | 
Association. 

A quorum of 25 life or endowment | 
members will be required to elect | 
Directors. Annual members have | 
the privilege of the floor but only | 
life members or endowment mem- 
bers have voting privileges. 








A Ninth Corps Area “Little Camp Perry” shoot 
will be held at Fort Lewis, Wash., Sept. 2 to 5 with 
the Camp Perry Instructors’ and Championship Regi- 
mental Team trophies assigned to it by the N. R. A. 
The program will include the Navy, Camp Perry 
Instructors’, Scott Trophy, Members’ Trophy, Presi- 
dent’s, Wimbledon Cup, Championship Regimental 
Team, Civilian Interclub, A. E. F. Roumanian 
Trophy, Wright Memorial Trophy grand aggregate 
and Coast Guard Rapid Fire rifle matches, and the 
N. R. A. Individual Pistol Team Match. Matches will 
also be held for juniors, 12 years of age and older. 
Contact Maj. C. M. McMurray, executive officer, 
Northwest Regional Matches, Fort Lewis, Wash., in 
making arrangements to attend. 


The Sea Girt Tournament for September will be 
as follows: Sept. 3, pistol matches, Cavalry Team 
Match; Sept. 10, Regimental Team Match, interstate, 
and Company Team Match, interstate, and the Libbey 
and Spencer Individual Matches; Sept. 17, state 
teams, Dryden Match and Sadler Match; Sept. 24, 
individual matches, Governor’s Match, Sea Girt 
Championship Match and President’s Match. The 
Camp Perry type medals will be awarded in the 
President’s Match. 








The Pennsylvania Small-Bore Championship 
Matches will be held by the Central Pennsylvania 
Rifle Club, Inc., at its Indian Echo rifle range, 
Hummelstown, Penna., September 3, 4 and 5. The 
| rogram will include the Governor’s Match and 
various competitions at 50, 100 and 200 yards, a 3- 
man team match and pistol matches for civilians 
and for police and service men. The Governor’s 
Match will be fired under the conditions of the Dewar 
Match with a loving cup and an autographed letter 
of congratulations from Governor Pinchot as the 
winner’s prizes. It is the first time Governor Pinchot 
has permitted a match named in his honor in small- 
bore competition. For details, address Capt. J. A. 
Willners, 505 Division St., Harrisburg, Penna. 





The Metropolitan Rifle League, Inc., of New 
York, will hold its annual outdoor matches as follows: 
Sept. 18, Outdoor Championship Match at Outers’ 
Club range, near White Plains, 10 shots at 50, 100, 
150, 175, and 200 yards, any .22-caliber rifle, prone; 


” Oct. 2, Qualification Match, Course D, at New York 


State range, Peekskill, any .30-caliber rifle, iron sights; 
Oct. 9, 1,000-Yard Match at New York State range, 
Peekskill, any .30-caliber rifle, any sights, with sep- 
arate match for rifle as issued. For details, address 
Edward Smelter, executive secretary, 3 Agate Ave., 
Ossining, N. Y. 


The annual individual Northern California pistol 
and revolver matches will be fired Sept. 25 on the 
Kent estate, Kentfield, Marin County. The annual 
rifle match between the U. S. Fleet and the Olympic 
Club, .30-caliber, for the Olympic Club Military 
Rifle trophy will be fired at Fort Barry, Oct. 2. 


The New Jersey National Guard will hold its Inter- 
Divisional and East Coast Pistol Team Matches at 
Sea Girt, N. J., on Saturday, Sept. 3, deferred from 
Aug. 13. 


Illinois State Rifle Association will hold the II- 
linois State Individual Championship Match, small 
bore, 50, 100 and 200 yards, at Fort Sheridan on Sept. 
25. Practice at 50 and 100 yards has been arranged 
for Sept. 4, 11 and 18. 


The Fort Pitt Rifle Club (Pittsburgh, Pa.) pro- 
gram for September: Wilkinsburg Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion annual shoot, Sept. 3; small-bore matches, includ- 
ing 50-Yard and 100-Yard Individual, Dewar Match 
and 200-Yard Wimbledon, Sept. 5; Rising Bear Match 
and Running Deer Match, Sept. 10; Hunter’s Run- 
ning Deer Match and 200-Yard Rapid Fire Match, 
Sept. 17: Running Deer Revolver Match, Sept. 24; 
100-Yard High-Power Rifle Match, Oct. 1. 


The Lorain (Ohio) Rifle and Pistol Club will 
hold its annual Army Qualification Course shoot over 
the “‘D” course on Sept. 25. On the same date, the 
Lakewood, Rocky River and Elyria clubs will fire 
with the Lorain club. 





The Massachusetts Rifle Association schedule for 
September follows: Sept. 4, New England Rifle Cham- 
pionship, .22-caliber, for both iron sights and any 
sights, 50, 100 and 200 yards, and New England 
Championship Pistol and Revolver Matches; Sept. 5, 
New England Championship Rifle Matches, .30-cali- 
ber; Sept. 11, Victory Cup (.30-caliber), Small-Bore 
Two-Man Team Match, Individual 200-Yard Small- 
Bore Match; Sept. 18, President’s Match; Sept. 25, 
25-Bird Trap Match. 

The National Capital Rifle Club, Washington, 
D. C., has listed .22-caliber pistol and revolver 
matches for Sunday, Sept. 18, and outdoor small-bore 
qualifications for Sunday, Oct. 2. 





The Alleghany Valley Small-Bore Rifle Club will 
hold an all-day tournament Labor Day, Sept. 5, on its 
range on Route 56, 3 miles from Kensington, Pa. 
Silver cups and medals will be awarded. For details 
address J. W. Crolley, 1800 Kimball Ave., Arnold, Pa. 
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Guns vs. Bandits 


ATRICK SMITH, 24, of 3050 Third Avenue, 

entered a restaurant at 2789 Eighth Avenue at 
3.30 a. m. yesterday and barked at the negro waiter, 
“Hands up.” Glen Daniels, the waiter, grabbed a 
revolver from the bread box and retorted, ‘‘Hands up 
yourself.”” Smith turned and ran. 

Daniels and a policeman pursued Smith for two 
blocks before the fleeing holdup man fell with a slight 
bullet wound on the side of his head. 

Smith, who had no gun and had held his hand in 
his coat pocket to create the impression that he was 
armed, was held without bail on a charge of attempted 
robbery. 

Daniels was complimented for his quick action by 
Magistrate Farrell, but was paroled for hearing Mon- 
day on a charge of violating the Sullivan law. The 
revolver did not belong to him.—New York Herald- 
Tribune, July 15, 1932. 


When a man entered his drug store in Chicago on 
August 1 and nervously asked for a telephone slug, 
B. Z. Harrison suspected a holdup was in sight so 
he dropped his pistol in his pocket. Shortly after, a 
second man entered flourishing a revolver. Harrison 
was ready and his first shot struck the gunman in 
the forehead, killing him. The first bandit, who had 
remained in the telephone booth, made his escape. 


Held up by two armed and masked gunmen while 
he was driving from Dallas to Nacogdoches, Tex., on 
August 4, T. K. Irwin, a Dallas lawyer, shot and 
critically wounded one of the men. The uninjured 
man then took refuge in a clump of bushes and fired 
on the attorney but caused no damage. 


In a holdup of a cafe in Los Angeles on July 22, a 
bandit was shot and probably mortally wounded by 
H. J. Deering, a special police officer. The bandit, 
“covering” the customers and employees with his 
gun, had looted the cash register and was rifling the 
pockets of the men in the restaurant when Deering 
quietly pulled out his gun and fired. 


Ordered to stick up his hands in an attempted 
holdup of his confectionery store in Youngstown, 
Ohio, on July 9, Nick Conti, 42, ignored the com- 
mand and instead opened fire on the two armed men. 
One of the men was killed and the other escaped in a 
waiting automobile. 

Discovering a man attempting to break into his 
home in Chicago on July 18, J. M. Johnson shot the 
intruder, who turned out to be an ex-convict, in the 
right shoulder and made him an easy arrest for the 
police. 


Confronted by an armed and masked bandit at 1 
o’clock in the morning of July 9, W. J. Lyons, 71, an 
attendant at a filling station on the edge of Kokomo, 
Ind., decided to fight it out with his gun rather than 
submit. The result was that the holdup man was 
killed. 


One of two bandits was wounded in an attempted 
holdup of the Ambassador Hotel, San Francisco, on 
July 8, by Alfred Nelson, manager of the hotel. The 
bandits left without any loot. 


When three bandits attempted to hold up Mr. and 


Mrs. C. E. Stoner, of Santa Monica, Calif., on July 
17, as they emerged from their garage after putting 
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their car away, Stoner drew forth his pistol and fired. 
One of the men left a trail of blood extending three 
blocks. 


A burglar fled from a sorority house in Urbana, IIl., 
on July 28 when the matron, awakened by the creak- 
ing of the stairs, fired on him in the dark. 


After killing a police officer in Elwood, Ind., on 
July 6, a man was shot six times and fatally 
wounded by Detective Kenneth Horstman, of Mun- 
cie, Ind., who was in Elwood investigating a robbery. 
Before he died, the bandiit confessed a number of 
robberies. 


While robbing the general store of Harry Jones in 
Janesville, Ill., on July 11, three bandits were fired 
on with shotguns by Jones and T. M. Stanberry, who 
were across the street from the store at the time. The 
robbers fled, scattering loot behind them. Blood 
stains on the floor indicated that at least one of the 
men had been struck. 


In a battle with two holdup suspects on July 24, 
R. J. Harsha and C. H. Haller, police officers of 
Portland, Oreg., killed one of the men and wounded 
the second, who, however, was able to make his 
escape. 


Two sheriff’s deputies saved themselves from being 
choked to death by three convicts on July 15 by 
making good use of their guns. One of the convicts 
was killed and the other two critically wounded. 
The deputies were taking the men to court when the 
attack was made. 

Two youths suffered gunshot wounds on July 26, 
when Sylvester Midgett, Flat Rock, Ill., caught them 
attempting to steal gasoline from a shed on his farm. 


Stealing gas from parked automobile to fuel an 
automobile which they had stolen, two youths were 
fired on by Charles Cooper, a druggist of Princeton, 
Ind. One of the youths immediately surrended, while 
his accomplice made his getaway. Cooper got off 
only one shot before his gun jammed, a condition of 
which, however, the two thieves wese not aware. 


Two robbers quickly abandoned their plans to rob 
a wholesale grocery store in Hattiesburg, Miss., on 
July 19, when B. J. Lee, a member of the fire de- 
partment, fired on them when he saw them enter- 
ing through a window which had been broken in a 
previous robbery. 


Two of three colored bandits were shot and prob- 
ably mortally wounded by Adam Bijou, whom they 
had picked out as a victim, in New York on July 20. 
Entering the pharmacy where Bijou is a clerk, two 
of the bandits seized the man while the third ‘‘cov- 
ered” him with a pistol. Bijou wrenched himself 
loose, drew his pistol from his holster and fired. 
While two of the holdup men crumpled to the floor, 
the third escaped. Bijou had a permit to carry the 
gun so was saved from the Sullivan law. 

A Montana posse shot and killed two bank robbers 
on July 10, after a holdup of the Security Bank and 
Trust Company of Bozeman, Mont. The bandits fell 
into a trap and were killed after a gun duel. 


OF NATIONAL BOARD 


Colonel J. M. Coward, formerly Executive Officer of the National Board for the 
Promotion of Rifle Practice, as well as the Director of Civilian Marksmanship, has 
been relieved and will be succeeded by Captain J. C. Whittaker, who has served as 


Assistant Executive Officer under Colonel 


Coward. 


Captain H. W. Lehr, formerly Assistant Director of Civilian Marksmanship, has 


been succeeded by Captain G. F. Herbert. 
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UNFORTUNATE BREAK FOR 
SCHWEITZER 


NE of the outstanding hard-luck 

stories of the year relates to the per- 
formance of William P. Schweitzer in the 
American Individual Dewar Match. The 
conditions of this event called for the use 
of metallic sights, but the certificate sub- 
mitted by Schweitzer indicated that he 
had used a telescope sight. 

Subsequent testimony of the competi- 
tor, the official judge and numerous wit- 
nesses is to the effect that Schweitzer ac- 
tually used iron sights as required. How- 
ever, the official certificate is, of course, 
the controlling exhibit in these postal com- 
petitions, and for that reason it was neces- 
sary to disqualify Schweitzer. 

However, in order to clear this excel- 
lent sportsman and top-hole shot of any 
charge of attempting to beat the rules, 
this résumé of the incident is published 
for the information of all members of the 
Association. 

The incident merely points once more 
to the extreme importance of competitors, 
judges and witnesses alike using the great- 
est care not only in seeing that all condi- 
tions of the postal competitions are com- 
plied with, but also that the official match 
certificate is properly filled out and 
checked before being signed. 


TAX ON PACKING CHARGES 
EXPLAINED 


R the benefit of the members of the 
National Rifle Association, the follow- 
ing letter of explanation from Maj. K. B. 
Harmon, Ordnance Department, in re- 
gard to the tax on packing charges, is 
quoted: 

“Your memorandum of July 21 to 
Major Hatcher, on the collection of tax 
on packing charges, has been brought to 
the attention of this office. 

“For your information there is quoted 
below an extract from Sec. 619 of Reve- 
nue Act of 1932. 

“*(q) In determining, for the purpose 
of this title, the price for which an article 
is sold, there shall be included any charge 
for coverings and containers of whatever 
nature, and any charge incident to placing 
the article in condition packed ready for 
shipment, ty 

“Also, in Treasury Department, Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, Regulations 46 relat- 
ing to excise tax, the following appears 
in Art. 10: 

“Any charge for coverings, containers, 
etc., incident to placing the article in con- 
dition packed ready for shipment shall be 
included as a part of the sale price for 
the purpose of computing the tax.’ ” 
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Kant Splash Gallery Bullets 


HE Western Cartridge Company has 

developed a new .22-caliber bullet 
which should serve to considerably reduce 
any danger potential in fugitive lead in 
the form of ricocheted bullets and stray 
fragments. Upon impact with anything 
hard these bullets promptly disintegrate 
to dust. In fact they seem to be made of 
compressed lead dust, or probably an 
amalgam of mercury. 

These Kant Splash cartridges are mar- 
keted in bulk, 500 being packed loosely 
in 12-gauge shell boxes for the conven- 
ience of shooting galleries. Also the color 
of the individual case is black. In all 
other respects they are similar to the regu- 
lar Western Lubaloy coated .22 Short rim- 
fire cartridges. They are as accurate and 
powerful and effective for small game or 
target shooting as any .22 Short ammuni- 
tion. The difference lies solely in the 
composition of the bullet itself. 

Squeeze one of the Kant Splash bullets 
in the jaws of a plier and it promptly 
breaks off like a piece of crayon. The 
remaining raw end appears crystalized 
and brittle. The squeezed fragments 
crumble like chalk. The bullet is made up 
of thousands of tiny particles compressed 
into physical cohesion in the form of a 
bullet and held intact by the Lubaloy 
coating. Upon impact with anything hard 
these minute particles are released to re- 
sume individual identity. 

With Kant Splash bullets we have been 
getting regular penetration and mushroom 
in soft wood, but no ricochets from rock 
or metal, even at flat angles. These bul- 
lets should greatly reduce the danger from 
small boys’ rifles in the open. However, 


these bullets will glance from soft ground 
or loose sand and from water. 
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A FREE SERVICE TO TARGET. BIG GAME AND FIELD SHOTS—ALL QUESTIONS ANSWERED DIRECTLY BY MAIL] 


EVERY CARE IS USED IN COLLECTING DATA FOR QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BUT NO RESPONSIBILITY IS ASSUMED FOR ANY ACCIDENT WHICH MAY OCCUR 


Conducted by F. C. Ness 


On steel targets we have been unable 
to get any back spatter, and side spray 
has all been in the form of dust, which 
barely penetrates thin paper placed at the 
edge of the plate or a foot from the point 
of impact. There has been no lead spat- 
ter whatsoever. On a cardboard cover 
placed 3 inches from the plate no marks 
registered from spray or spatter. 

Spray from the very first high-velocity 
coated lead bullet of regular construction 
blew the same card to bits after pene- 
trating a plank and striking the steel plate. 
Kant Splash bullets completely disinte- 
grate upon impact with any material hard 
enough to cause regular bullets to rico- 
chet. Instead of breaking into spattering 
pieces the Kant Splash bullet crumbles 
so finely as to be perfectly harmless to 
the lightest gallery backstop equipment. 

Kant Splash bullets should prove a boon 
to operators of shooting galleries, as well 
as a protection to the shooters and specta- 
tors. They offer a means by which rifle 
and pistol clubs can keep down the mainte- 
nance cost of their indoor ranges. They 
will probably be available in .22 Long 
Rifle caliber by the time this appears in 
print. 


Noshoc Recoil Pad 


HE Noshoc Recoil Pad is a solid soft 

rubber pad mounted on a semirigid 
black rubber base. There are no per- 
forations, but the rubber is springy, of a 
good quality and hidden cavities in the 
center of the pad are filled with jell rubber 
to promote uniform’ resiliency and to pro- 
long the life of the pad. Because of the 
absence of slots or p2rforations in the 
deep red rubber the pad is very attractive. 
The sample was tried on a 12-gauge shot- 
gun but it should be a very desirable pad 
for shotgun-type rifle stocks. 













The hard rubber base can be tempora- 
rily softened by immersion in hot water, 
and the pad can then be fitted to any rifle 
with a curved butt, excepting only those 
butt stocks which are less than 134” thick. 
There are two sizes available. One meas- 
ures 54%” x 134” and the other 514” x 
134”. The screw holes are spaced 314” 
in the smaller pad and 314” in the other. 
In the former the top hole is 34” from 
the heel and in the larger pad 1 1/16” 
from the heel. The lower screw hole is 
114” from the toe in both sizes. 

After the pad is glued or screwed into 
place any projecting portions are trimmed 
off flush with the surface of the butt stock. 
The final finish may be accomplished by 
sanding or, more conveniently, on an 
emery wheel or other grinding stone. 
These pads add one inch to the stock 
length when fitted. 


Iver Johnson Model 2-X 
Rifle 


HE Iver Johnson Model 2-X is a 
single shot, bolt action, .22 rim-fire 
caliber rifle. It is a very trim arm, ap- 
parently designed for boys as the stock 
is too small for a man and the forestock 
is too thin and too short. The open rear 
sight is too near the eye and its notch is 
too large for the front sight used. The 
barrel is fairly light and is slotted for the 
two sights on top, and for the takedown 
or assembly lug on the bottom. None of 
these features are particularly conducive 
to accuracy and they relegate this rifle to 
the short-range plinking class. 
Even as a simple plinking rifle the rear 
sight slot should be omitted and an in- 
expensive peep sight, like the Lyman 55, 
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should be fitted to the receiver instead. 
The front sight should be changed to a 
square-top blade .050 inch wide. This 
would double the accuracy of aim for most 
shooters. With accurate target-type sights 
now available at small cost there is no 
longer any excuse for equipping boys’ 
rifles with antiquated sights. Even our 
major arms manufacturers are guilty of 
this offense. Too often they fail to real- 
ize it is their responsibility to correctly 
start boys on their shooting careers with 
properly designed equipment. 

The action of the Model 2-X is well 
made and finished. It is strong enough 
for modern high-velocity rim-fire ammuni- 
tion. The face of the chromium-plated 
bolt is recessed to enclose the rim of the 
cartridge. The extractor is unusually 
strong, being in the form of a cradle sup- 
port for the head of the cartridge. It en- 
gages fully one half of the cartridge rim, 
assuring positive extraction. The trigger 
pull was found a bit heavy but fairly 
smooth. The cocking of the piece was 
a bit harder than desirable or necessary 
(only the pilot model was submitted), but 
I am advised this has been corrected. The 
action is reliable and operates very 
smoothly, otherwise. 

The most striking feature of this rifle 
is the automatic safety. The cocking head 
is pivoted on the striker and a projection 
catches on the rear end of the receiver 
and holds back the striker when the bolt 
is pushed forward, thus cocking the rifle. 
When the bolt is turned down to closed 
position the tilted cocking head turns with 
it, the end pointing up and back at a 30° 
angle. In this position it blocks the 
striker though the trigger may be pulled, 
and it makes a very positive safety. Each 
time the bolt is closed the rifle is automati- 
cally cocked and the safety is set. The 
sights are obscured by the uptilted cock- 
ing head, making the “on safe” position 
obvious. Before the gun can be either 
aimed or fired the cocking head must be 
returned to level position. It is easily 
and conveniently depressed by the thumb 
of the right hand. The knob of the cock- 
ing head is well shaped to permit easing 
the striker to fired position on a live 
cartridge. By slightly withdrawing the 
cocking head it can easily be tilted to 
“safe” position again. This safety is 
more obvious than any other I have seen, 
and it is as positive as any. However, 
it is more readily knocked out of “safe” 
position by an accidental bump than are 
lateral or vertical “push type” safeties. 
Because of this and because the gun is 
always cocked when the action is closed 
this safety does not necessarily make the 
Model 2-X an especially safe arm. 

The gun functioned satisfactorily and 
without ignition or extraction trouble of 
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any kind when fired with several makes of 
high-velocity rim-fire ammunition. The 
loading was conveniently accomplished by 
first pushing the extractor home with the 
nose of the bullet. The sight equipment, 
as mentioned, made any accuracy test 
impractical. 


AN OPINION ON SHOOTING 
FOR “K” 


N COMPUTING such phenomena of 

exterior ballistics as angle of depar- 
ture, trajectory, remaining velocity, etc., 
the practical purpose, of course, is to de- 
termine a sight adjustment, the drop of 
the bullet or its probable killing power 
for a given range. Beginning with the 
caliber, weight and shape of a bullet, its 
coefficient of form is first established. 
Based on this and its chronographed muz- 
zle velocity, its ballistic cofficient is deter- 
mined. Established formule then are 
followed in solving ballistics problems, 
computations leading algebraically to the 
unknown from any two known values. 
The amount of figuring required is ap- 
palling to anyone with an impatient tem- 
perament. The average shooter much 
prefers to solve his ballistics problems by 
actual test on the target range or in the 
game field. 

Those amateur ballisticians who prefer 
mathematics to shooting will be interested 
in the “Simplified Ballistics” offered by 
Sportsmen’s Scientific Service of Oak 
Park, Ill. Shooters who take delight in 
graphs and plotted curves will probably 
grow enthusiastic over the charts and for- 
mule prepared by Mr. Harry F. Geist, 
the head of that organization. Mr. Geist’s 
system of computing exterior ballistics is 
based on his “triadic constant, K.” The 
difficulty of arriving at accurate conclu- 
sions in ballistics computation is due to 
the continual change of rate at which a 
bullet loses velocity and kinetic energy 
or gains in time of flight. Mr. Geist has 
sought to simplify matters by resolving 
this change of change into a constant 
which he has named “K.” In his ballistics 
system the value of “K” is utilized in de- 
termining unknown values. This system 
depends for approximate accuracy upon 
establishing a correct value for “K.” Un- 
able to devote hours of figuring to check 
this, I do not know how nearly correct 
may be the value of “K,” or whether it 
may be legitimately used as a constant. 
It is certain, however, that it cannot be 
more accurate than the calculated veloc- 
ities on which it is based. 

Unfortunately, there are no short cuts 
to solutions of ballistics problems. “Sim- 
plified Ballistics” merely gives a new start- 
ing point and a composite of ballistics 
factors intended to be utilized as a unit in 








the calculations. Too much paper work 
remains to make the system attractive to 
practical shooters. The ballistics charts 
devised by two du Pont engineers and 
published in THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
about five years ago were less dismaying 
to the layman, because no formule or 
mathematics figured in their application. 
Only a straight-edge was required. 

Also unfortunately computed velocities, 
trajectories, etc., are only approximately 
correct. Even the correction tables which 
necessarily accompany ballistics charts are 
often found at variance with practical re- 
sults afield. All in all, the only short 
cut to ballistics would be a set of test- 
perfect tables complete to the point of 
covering every ballistic phenomena of 
every different bullet at every practical 
velocity. Again, unfortunately, such uni- 
versally practical and convenient tables 
are not obtainable. 

Because of the great number of equa- 
tions involved in solving ballistics prob- 
lems by “Shooting for K,” Mr. Geist’s sys- 
tem cannot legitimately be called simple. 
“Simplified Ballistics” is a misnomer; it 
would be more accurately named, “A New 
Approach to Exterior Ballistics.” 


The Federal XL .22 Long Rifle 
Cartridge 


FEW weeks ago the Federal Cartridge 

Company, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
shipped to me three cartons of their high- 
velocity rim-fire ammunition for test. 
This was all .22-caliber long rifle ammu- 
nition, with dry bullets loaded in copper 
cases. It is marketed under the trade 
name, “Federal XL.” The bullet is ap- 
parently very hard and brittle and cad- 
mium-coated. The muzzle velocity is 
1,300 f.-s. 

In a breakdown test of different brands 
of high-velocity rim-fire cartridges of the 
same caliber, I found practically all of 
them to be loaded with 2.1 to 2.5 grains 
weight of a dark-coated powder, in the 
form of small discs, which resembled Her- 
cules Hornet smokeless. The one exception 
was loaded with an olive-colored flake 
smokeless, like No. 93. 

The bullets weighed from 40.0 to 40.2 
grains weight, and, as accurately as my 
scales could determine, the primers varied 
in weight from 0.1 grains to 0.3 grains. A 
primer flash test in a dark room through a 
6-inch barrel showed the heaviest primer 
gave the least report and flash; that of 
the Federal XL primer appeared to be as 
the average in both respects. The diam- 
eter of the different makes of bullets ran 
from .2225 to .2250 inch. 





The Federal XL cartridge had the largest 
bullet and the lightest bullet, the lightest 
powder charge and the lightest primer 
of the entire lot. The rims of the Federal 
XL cartridges were fully .0015 inch wider 
than those of other makes miked. These 
Federal cartridges functioned perfectly in 
the Model 39 Marlin lever-action and the 
Model 34 Remington bolt-action, both 
tubular-magazine repeating rifles, and in 
the Marble’s Game Getter, a tip-up single 
shot. They seated without great incon- 
venience in an old Winchester musket; 
but in other single-shot arms, including the 
Winchester and Ballard rifles and the 
H. & R. target pistol, the large Federal 
bullet made loading too difficult to be con- 
sidered practical. In bolt-action arms, 
like the Remington 33, Iver Johnson 2-X 
and Winchester 52, the Federal cartridges 
were forced into the chamber more con- 
veniently, of course. 


The large bullet diameter of these Fed- 
eral cartridges should especially adapt 
them to small-bore rifles which have worn 
barrels or groove diameters larger than 
.2235 inch. The accuracy of this ammu- 
nition appeared to be normal. In a num- 
ber of light-weight rifles fired at 50 feet, 
75 feet and 50 yards, the average accuracy 
was better with the Federal high-velocity 
cartridge than with a standard high-speed 
cartridge designated as Brand “A.” In 
the 52 Winchester the Federal cartridge 
also outshot the Brand “A” cartridge. In 
a subsequent test, using two scope-sighted 
Winchester match rifles at 50 yards, the 
following scores and groups resulted: 


Standard Brand “‘A”.... 100 x 100 15/16’ group 
Standard Brand “B’”’.... 97x 100 1.0’’ group 
Federal XL solid....... 96 x 100 13%”’ group 
Federal XL H. P....... 90 x 100 13%”’ group 


The smallest 10-shot group obtained 
with any brand at 50 yards measured just 
¥% inch from center to center, and this was 
made with the Federal XL cartridge. The 
average 10-shot group diameter for 80 
shots in 6 rifles was 1.64 inches with the 
standard Brand “A” and 1.65 inches with 
the Federal XL cartridge. 

The impact of the Federal solid bullet 
dented our steel plate and the bullet in- 
variably shattered into small pieces, indi- 
cating a hard bullet and brittle composi- 
tion. The Federal hollow-point bullet gave 
the same expansion effect in soap as given 
by: standard brands of high-speed hollow- 
point ammunition of the same caliber. 
There were no misfires, no hangfires, no 
punctured or ruptured cases and no blow- 
backs in any rifle oy handgun with Fed- 
eral cartridges. All the above indicates that 
the only important difference between this 
lot ‘of Federal cartridges and standard 
brands is the larger diameter of the Fed- 
eral bullet. 
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Shooter’s Kit and Scope 
Stand Combined 


H. HOFFMAN and the writer usu- 
e ally spend Saturday afternoon 
shooting. We drive several miles to a 
gravel pit and have to set up a target butt 
each time. Also we always keep a com- 
plete record of the shooting of every 
string. This all consumes considerable 
time. Last Saturday we had less than two 
hours for the trip, and yet succeeded in 
zeroing a scope sight and testing three 
Hornet caliber rifles with seven different 
loads. Our X-Ring equipment made this 
possible. 
The X-Ring Target Carrier was set up 
in a minute’s time. Each of the three 
wall-board carriers held four N. R. A. 
50-yard targets, which fact accounted for 
a considerable saving of time. The X- 


Ring Kit Stand we carried contained . 


everything but the guns, ground cloth and 
targets. The Kit Stand resembles a rural 
mail box with a short leg at each corner 
and a handle on top. It is made of pressed 
steel with aluminum castings closing each 
end. Sockets in these castings accommo- 
date the rod standard of the front and rear 
scope holders, making a spotting-scope 
stand of the kit. 

A circular opening in one end gave ac- 
cess to the interior of the kit. This con- 
tained the scope holders, our spotting 
scope (in its leather case), our target 
scope, a pair of shooting glasses and a box 
of ammunition. Below this opening was a 
full-length drawer with three compart- 
ments and a flat cover designed to hold 
score book or pad in a convenient position 
beside the shooter. The two smaller com- 
partments of the drawer held half a dozen 
boxes or bags of ammunition, target 
pasters and thumb tacks. The larger com- 
partment (big enough for a target re- 
volver) contained cleaning rod, oil and 
patches, score pad, rule and pencils, screw- 
drivers, pliers and knife, match safe, 
cigar lighter and pipe, shooting glasses (in 
a case) and a small box of assorted ac- 
cessories. By simply unlatching and with- 
drawing the drawer these miscellaneous 
articles were all made conveniently avail- 
able. 

For the numerous small articles always 
carried this arrangement is far more con- 
venient than that offered by any shooting 
bag or conventional shooting case. On the 
other hand, it is less convenient to draw 
a bulky scope through the end of this kit 
than it is to lift it from a bag or case 
which has a hinged lid. 

At the firing point we placed the kit on 
the ground at the shooter’s right, point- 
ing it toward the target. A thumbscrew 
was loosened, when a short turn of the 
end cover opened the kit. The scope 
holders were withdrawn and inserted in 








their sockets on the left side of the kit. 
The spotting scope was withdrawn and 
laid across the two arms and quickly 
trained on the target. Thumbscrews lock 
the holders at the desired height in either 
socket. The holders are bent and the 
arms are hinged to make provision for any 
adjustment which might be required, and 
to allow swinging the scope along a row 
of targets, as in team shooting. This ar- 
rangement also permits using the scope 
conveniently when the kit is placed at the 
shooter’s left. 

The front arm is bent into a V-shaped 
rest for the scope. The rear arm has a 
right-angle casting for a rest and this is 
pivoted on a threaded perpendicular sec- 
tion of the arm. A large thumbnut and an 
opposing coil spring make exact elevation 
adjustments quick and easy. It took less 
time to assemble this outfit than it took to 
attach our target scope to the first rifle. 
Five minutes after we had stopped the car 
we were shooting. 

This Kit Stand is well made and seems 
strong enough for years of use. Though 
not especially attractive, it is neat enough 
for its purpose. It is practical and efficient 
and inexpensive; a desirable piece of range 
equipment. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


WANTS SPECIAL GUNSMITH 
SERVICE 


{ AM in search of a gunsmith of rather un- 
usual attainments, and perhaps the type of 
man I have in mind cannot be found in this 
country. However, I will state my require- 
ments and perhaps you may know of some- 
one that can satisfy them to a reasonable 
degree. 

In the first place, this man must be a me- 
chanic of the highest order—an artist in the 
working of both wood and metal. Also he 
should be thoroughly familiar with rifle de- 
sign, and be able to design a rifle that will 
exactly fit the man who is to use it, and the 
purpose for which it is to be used. He should 
have a thorough, practical knowledge of rifle 
ballistics, and be perfectly familiar with all 
the little, fussy things that go to make for the 
finest accuracy at the longest ranges. Needless 
to say, he should know about all there is to 
be known concerning the handloading of rifle 
ammunition. Asa matter of course, he should 
himself be a varmint hunter and a long-range 
target shot. And finally, he should be familiar 
with the foreign markets, and able to import 
special actions, set triggers, etc. 

Do you by chance know of a mar who can 
satisfy to any reasonable degree the above 
requirements ?>—G. L. A. 


Answer: It happens that right in your 
own section of the country there is a gun- 
smith who fully meets practically every one 
of your stated requirements. I refer to Hervey 
Lovell, 3345 N. Gale Street, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Mr. Lovell is not only a mechanic of the 
highest order, but an artist in every kind of 
gun work as well. Also, Mr. Lovell is a 
shooter who regularly takes part in target 
matches of a special kind requiring the highest 
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order of accuracy. In these local matches he 
uses his own barrels and gunsmith creations, 
as do most of the other contestants. 

I do not know of another gunsmith who is 
nearly as well informed on handloading am- 
munition. No one is better practiced in the 
making of superlatively accurate hand loads. 
I might add that Mr. Lovell is an authority 
on foreign guns and ammunition. His fa- 
miliarity with foreign markets would be of 
direct advantage to you if you are seeking a 
special type of action. 

I should judge from your letter that what 
you are after is a high-grade single-shot arm, 
which implies a two-piece stock. This kind 
of work is one of Mr. Lovell’s specialties, and 
I could recommend no gunsmith more highly 
to anyone who wants a high-grade gun of 
this type. 

On account of his articles on guns and am- 
munition, the name Hervey Lovell is fa- 
miliar to readers of outdoor magazines. I 
am surprised that you did not know about his 
reputation as a first-class gunsmith, and I am 
glad to publish this letter for the information 
of other readers in the Midwest who may not 
know of the excellent gunmaker’s services 
available at Mr. Lovell’s shop in Indianapolis. 


A WARNING AGAINST HYBRIDS 


- pomeiniaetad after I joined the N. R. A., I 
came into possession of several rifles, 
among them a Remington single-shot fitted 
with an ’03 Springfield barrel. 

I was particularly interested in this rifle 
because several boxes of ’17 issue ammuni- 
tion came with it. I took it and several 
shells to the Remington people and they 
told me the shells did not fit and that I would 
blow my head off if I tried them in the gun. 
They told me to hang it on the wall and 
forget about shooting it. 

As they could not even tell me what model 
it was I felt thoroughly disgusted with their 
advice. I was itching to try it out. The 
action (I learned later that it was the Rider 
breech action) seemed very sturdy and when 
the hammer fell it seemed impossible for the 
breechblock to blow open. 

Arriving at our shooting grounds we roped 
the rifle securely to several small trees and 
directed the muzzle to the ground. To the 
trigger we looped a long length of cord. 

With this set-up we fired three shells and 
when the smoke had cleared, barrel and ac- 
tion were still whole and all this safety-first 
business seemed silly. 

I untied the rifle from the trees, loaded it, 
cocked it and was squinting through the 
sights at a knot on a log when the advice 
that is so often repeated in THE AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN on headspace, breech pressures and 
suitable actions for the .30-’06 cartridge, 
went through my mind, cautioning me to be 
careful. I lowered the hammer to safety and 
turned to my friend who was grinning at 
my seeming inability to get off the shot. I 
told him that I would take aim at the center 
of the log and then hold the gun steady while 
he inserted his arm between my eyes and the 
breech action. 

The breech action blew open about 3/16 
of an inch, the primer was blown out and 
the whole top of the shell gave way about 
¥Y% inch from the head and was blown back 
against the opened breechblock. My friend 
was wearing a heavy wool shirt but he felt 
the hot gases on his arm. 

When I got back to town I showed the 
remains to Judge Tinney. He said it was a 
Remington .50-caliber Navy carbine fitted by 
some blankety-blank fool with a Springfield 
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03 barrel. I agreed with him. The people 
that worked out this combination certainly 
are blankety-blank ! 

I would like to pull the bullets on my Gov- 
ernment issue Krag cartridges and reload with 
32-20 bullets, 80-grain hollow-point and 115- 
grain soft-point to be used. Using original 
powder loads, how would these loads work 
out in regards breech pressure, accuracy, 
speed and suitability for small game— 
G.F.N. 


Answer: I was very much interested in 
your report on the Remington Single-Shot 
rifle which had been fitted with a .30-’06- 
caliber Springfield barrel. The precautions 
which you observed on trying this weapon 
with the .30-’06 cartridge were indeed for- 
tunate. 

It is entirely practical to pull the bullets 
from .30-’06 ammunition, and _ substitute 
other jacketed bullets of .32-20 caliber. The 
velocity developed by the 48-grain charge of 
Pyro D. G. powder is around 3,000 f. s. with 
these bullets, and I think you will find that 
both the 80-grain and the 115-grain bullets 
will shoot to approximately the same zero as 
the 150-grain bullets with this charge. 

I found it very convenient to make sub- 
stitutions of this kind, using the Belding & 
Mull Straight Line Bullet Puller, and I seated 
the .32-20-caliber bullets with the B. & M. 
Die and Plunger Bullet Seater. This outfit 
costs $6.75 for the puller and $2.50 for the 
bullet seater. I obtained groups of approxi- 
mately 3-inch diameter at 100 yards with 
light-weight .30-’06 rifles. Two of the guns 
used were 734-lb. Remington bolt actions, 
and one was a remodeled Springfield, weigh- 
ing 7 lbs. 

In making such substitutions in any stand- 
ard .30-’06 cartridge of commercial or Gov- 
ernment manufacture, it is safe to substitute 
bullets of the same weight and diameter, or 
smaller and lighter bullets, providing the 
seating depth is not increased. 


DOPE ON ODD 30-06 LOADS 


AVING been a constant reader of this 

magazine for years and having a weakness 
for experimenting, I shall undertake to give 
the readers the benefit of a few of mine. 

Lately I have noticed quite a number of 
loads given for the .30-’06 and I would like 
to add a few. 

One load employs No. 1204 powder. The 
makers do not recommend this powder for 
this cartridge, but I have found that a load 
of 20 grains with the 169-grain Squibb gas- 
check bullet, cast 1 to 10, fired slow fire and 
elevating the muzzle for each shot gives won- 
derful accuracy and is the cleanest-shooting 
load I ever fired from the Springfield. Don’t 
try to shoot this load rapid fire. If you do, 
you will run into plenty of hangfires, and I 
presume this is the reason why the makers 
say that this powder is unsuitable for car- 
tridges with a large powder space. 

This load and one with 22 grains of Light- 
ning require practically the same sight set- 
tings for 200 yards. I have used this load 
with Western noncorrosive primers for the 
last two years, and have used some of these 
cases as many as 10 times before discarding 
them on account of their showing signs of 
cracking. These cracks always run length- 
wise of the case and start about an inch from 
the rim. I never use noncorrosive primers 
in cases I intend to use with full loads and 
would not recommend them, but these lighter 
loads do not show any great pressure, and 





these primers are a lot easier on the barrel. 
I have shot thousands of the Lightning loads, 
which have a reputation for being hard on 
barrels, but using noncorrosive primers the 
barrel is just as good as new today. 

For rapid-fire practice 1 confine myself to 
the 16-grain load of No. 80 and Squibb gas- 
check bullet, which is very satisfactory for 
this class of shooting. 

A short time ago I received some .30-30-170 
lubaloy bullets, and when shot in the Krag 
and Springfield, they covered the whole of an 
A target. These bullets measured .3065”. I 
reamed out a piece of inch stock to .3085” 
This I placed on a lead block and, with a fol- 
lower which was tapered on the end to just 
fit in the heel of the bullet sufficiently to cover 
the lead exposed, the bullet was placed in the 
die resting on the lead block. Then a light 
blow on follower expanded the base of bullet 
to the size of the die. 

These bullets could be kept in a 6-inch 
group at 200 yards easily, even after this 
crude treatment. The powder charge used 
was 37.5 grains Pyro D. G. in the Krag and 
40 grains in the Springfield. 

Now, having had my say, I would like to 
ask one: Last summer, while trying out a 
new load in the Springfield with the 115- 
grain .32-20 lubaloy bullets, diameter of .311, 
backed by 35 grains of Hi-Vel, I was shoot- 
ing at the A target at 200 yards and had fired 
5 shots which were all 4s and 5s. On the 
sixth shot I was given a miss on a good hold, 
and on a call for re-marking it was still a 
miss. As I was just shooting for the fun of it, 
I figured the pit boy must have overlooked 
it somewhere, byt during the second string of 
10 shots, about the fourth or fifth shot fired, 
I noticed the dirt fly out in front of the third 
target to my right, which was considerably 
out of my line of aim, and I was given an- 
other miss. Now I did not flinch on either 
of these shots, but they both came on good 
holds. All the other 18 shots were 4s or 5s. 
What happened to those bullets? Have any 
of our readers had like experiences? I have 
my ideas as to what might have caused this 
but would like to hear from others—E.M.K. 


Answer: The .32-20 bullets, designed for 
comparatively low velocity, are of fairly light 
construction, and have a soft lead core. In 
my opinion it is entirely possible that your 
load of Hi-Vel powder serves to soften, or 
even melt, the lead core of these bullets under 
the heat developed by the gas pressures, and 
that those which flew widely out of the normal 
group also had their jackets cut or pierced in 
their passage through the barrel, resulting in 
the release of part of the core to cause an 
eccentric flight. 


My friend, Marshal Mathis, of Warren, 
Pa., had a similar experience when using 
lightly constructed jacketed bullets at high 
velocity in a .30-caliber bullet. In his case 
apparently the noses or bases of the bullets 
flared out evenly after leaving the muzzle, 
and this flange on those bullets which reached 
the target made perfect wad-cutter holes in 
the paper of nearly 14” diameter. 

In my own experience the O. P. 93-grain 
Luger bullet when speeded up with 48 grains 
of Pyro D. G. powder in the .30-’06 would 
disintegrate in midair, and never reached the 
100-yard target. It would smash fair-size 
rocks with regularity at 40 yards, although 
it indicated that it had already begun to open 
up at half the distance, or about 25 yards. 
Because it was unable to withstand the stress 
of the terrific’ spin given it by the Pyro load 
in the .30-caliber rifle barrel, it would fly 
apart in the air within 100 yards, and with- 
out any influence from impact whatsoever. 
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This peculiarity of its light construction made 
it particularly desirable for aerial practice 
with the .30-’06 rifle as it was perfectly safe 
to fire into the air, even in settled communi- 
ties. 


BALL LOADS AND SHOTGUN 
CHOKE 


I AM about to purchase a new Winchester 
12-gauge pump gun. I think the model 
is 1897. What I would like to know is, 
whether I should get the full or modified 
choke. I am going to use the gun for ducks 
and rabbits, especially ducks. That would 
call for a full choke, wouldn’t it? 

Well, here is another point: I might, at 
times, want to use the ball load. Now the 
question is, would it be injurious to a full- 
choke barrel to use the ball shell in it? Hav- 
ing heard this question discussed by a great 
many shooters I would be pleased to have 
you settle it. Will you please give me some 
information regarding the accuracy of this 
load? I understand that buckshot will ruin 
a full-choke gun. Is this true? 

Believe me, Sir, your answers to these 
questions will mean a great deal to me.—H.C. 


Answer: The round bullets such as our 
factories put up won’t hurt a full-choked 
gun. Matter of fact, they use 16-gauge 
balls in a 12-bore gun, so they do not fit 
tight even in the muzzle. Not accurate, 
either. If you get the Brenneke bullets, 
made in Germany, which are far more ac- 
curate than ours, while these are advertised 
as being adapted to full-choked guns as well 
as to other chokes, I’d prefer not taking 
chances on them in a full choke. I shot these 
Brenneke bullets in an improved cylinder 
barrel, where they worked finely, and I have 
no doubt about their doing equally well in a 
modified barrel. In a full-choked barrel the 
rings around the ball will be cut down a 
bit as it passes through the choke, but since 
the missile is of soft lead, they claim that 
no harm is done to the barrel, which is 
probably true, though to my mind some 
slight chance is being taken. 

Since your new gun is to be used for 
rabbits as well as ducks, I’d get the modified 
barrel anyhow. I have never been able to 
do any better duck shooting up to 50 yards 
with a full-choked gun than I have with a 
modified. In fact, I think the best duck 
shooting I have ever done was over decoys, 
using a modified Remington barrel. That 
degree of choke appeared to fit my degree 
of skill. It might be the same with you. 
Take the run of shooters, and few gain 
anything by having barrels shooting better 
than 65 per cent, which a good modified 
choke will do. 


WANTS TO RELOAD SHOT SHELLS 


I WANT to reload my empty fired 12- 
gauge shotgun shells. Can the Sears, 
Roebuck shells, 12 gauge, be reloaded? Is 
elaborate equipment necessary? What kind 
of powder should be used, and how much? 
My gun is single barrel, full choke. What 
kind of primers should I use? Any infor- 
mation that you can give me would be ap- 
preciated—J. J. K. 


Answer; Yes, you can reload if you want 
to. The primers would have to be pur- 
chased from Sears, Roebuck & Co. to fit 
their own shells. They never tell who makes 
this ammunition, so it is difficult to specify 
the primer. 
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You need quite an outfit to do good load- 
ing. First, the Ideal Re- and De-capper. 
Next, an Ideal Loading Die with a rammer, 
so as to hold the mouth of the shell from 
buckling down under wad pressure. This 
die has an attachment with brass fingers 
which hold the wad square, and the shell 
can’t buckle. Next, it is better to have an 
Ideal Shot Shell Trimmer to take off about 
a 1/16 inch of the muzzle of case where it is 
frayed by the first shot. Then you will need 
a crimper, the Ideal Star being the best I 
know. With this outfit you can get along and 
produce good ammunition. “Modern Shot- 
guns and Loads” is a book that would help 
you. 

Not much is to be gained in reloading 
shells, except that you shoot them two or 
three times. Use du Pont or a like bulk 
powder, three drams, and 1% ounces of shot. 
Use plenty of good wadding. 


A SHOTGUN FOR SOUTH CAROLINA 
PARTRIDGE 


I AM considering buying a new Browning 

16-gauge automatic, and I shall appreciate 
any information you may suggest as to 
length, type (modified, choke, or cylinder) 
of barrel.and load for shooting partridges in 
South Carolina and in the northeastern sec- 
tion. As for myself, I am a very slow shot, 
not at all “quick on trigger.” I intend to 
use “Kleanbore” ammunition exclusively — 
cs. &. 


Answer; The Brownings have an all- 
around 16-bore which they recommend for 
quail and for general shooting. This gun is 
bored 55% choke, and is good on all kinds of 
game as well as on quail. If you were a 
quick shot, though, I’d say get an improved 
cylinder; if slow, as you state, then this 
55% choke is about right. For my own 
use, though, I’d have the gun bored 50% 
choke. Kleanbore ammunition is as good 
as any. Get the gun with raised hollow 
rib, not with plain round barrel. I am a 
strong believer in raised ribs for all auto- 
matics. My own Browning has a special 
Monte Carlo stock, 154-inch drop at comb, 
and at heel of comb, which is some advan- 
tage. It has raised hollow rib, and soft rub- 
ber recoil pad. 


RIFLES FOR DEER 


AM. inclined a little towards buying a 

Model 94 Winchester Carbine in .30-30 cal- 
iber, but have some doubts as to its power 
and range for my purpose. (Have been used 
to lever-action smaller caliber guns for small 
game—therefore, my preference for lever 
action.) I have been using a Springfield 
that I whittled down some, but find it too 
heavy to lug around the mountains; nor do 
I seem able to get used to the bolt action for 
fast running shots. Don’t like its balance, 
and it don’t feel right. I am tall and slim 
—only weigh 130 lbs., so it is a little heavy. 

My game is principally deer, of the Mule 
and large Blacktail variety. Average range 
shot over, between 100 and 200 yards, with 
lots of shots near the latter range. 

(A) Would the 110-gr. bullet, placed in 
the chest cavity of th? game, consistently 
anchor it? 

I notice the .30-30 ballistics are superior 
in every way to those of the .25-35 caliber, 
which is recommended for deer. I would 
not care to use the 170-gr. bullet after see- 











ing it shot at a mark last year, as it ap- 
peared to drop several feet below the place 
the 110-gr. was hitting at estimated range 
of a little over 200 yards. Of course, when 
hunting in dense timber where my shots 
would be running, and under 100 yds., I 
would expect to use the 170-gr. bullet; but 
most of my hunting is in more open timber 
and hillsides where the shots give a person 
plenty of time to pick his mark, and I have 
nearly always succeeded in striking at or 
very close to the heart. 

(B) Would the 150-gr. bullet have the 
necessary explosive effect in a chest cavity 
shot at 200 yards; if not the 110-gr.?— 
A.D.N. 


Answer: The .30-30 Winchester 110-grain 
bullet should never be used on deer. This 
bullet is altogether too short .and. light to be 
used on heavier game than woodchuck or 
coyote. The 150-grain Open-Point bullet 
would be infinitely better. The 150-grain 
or 170-grain weights of bullet would be 
satisfactory in the .30-30 Winchester for 
deer. They would be effective up to 150 
yards on this game. The .30 Remington 
Rimless in the Model .30-S Remington, and 
the .30-30 Winchester in the 54 Winchester 
Bolt-Action rifles, are more accurate and 
the effective range would be increased to 
175 yards when using these rifles. 

A much better rifle for your purpose would 
be the .250-3,000 Savage loaded with 100- 
grain bullets at 2,800 f.s. This is an excel- 
lent deer cartridge for eastern style hunting, 
and is considerably more accurate than the 
30-30 in the proper lever-action rifle. I 
would consider it as effective at 200 yards 
as the 30-30 Winchester is at 150 yards. 
The best rifle for this purpose is the new 
Model 99 RS Savage Lever Action, which 
is properly stocked and properly equipped 
for a hunter-rifleman’s use. This is a solid- 
frame gun, which is the type I would recom- 
mend in either caliber. The .300 Savage 
caliber in the same Model 99 RS Savage 
rifle would also be more powerful than the 
30-30, but probably less effective than the 
.250-3,000 because it would not be equal in 
accuracy, or in the matter of flat trajectory 
and the recoil would be far more disturbing 
to one sensitive to it. 

The .25-35 and the .25 Remington Rim- 
less cartridges loaded with the 117-grain Soft- 
Point bullet are effective on carefully stalked 
deer up to 150 yards. However, this car- 
tridge is a bit light for deer, and in our 
experience has failed to stop too many driven 
deer to be recommended. 


MODERN LOADS SAFE IN .30-40 
LEVER ACTION 


i THE June RrrreMan on page 52 you 
have an article stating that the Winchester 
Model ’95 is not safe when modern ammuni- 
tion is used in~.30-’06 caliber. 

I have a .30-40 Winchester Model ’95 and 
would like to know if it is safe to use the 
180-gr. Western or Remington ammunition 
in the modern make, as I do not want to get 
my head blown off ?—H.J.P. 


Answer: The Model 1895~> Winchester 
lever-action rifle is a perfectly safe arm in 
30-40 caliber when fired with any standard 
make of .30-40 Winchester or Krag ammuni- 
tion. This ammunition is loaded to less than 
43,000 Ibs. breech pressure to be safe in the 
Krag. The 1895 Winchester is stronger, being 
adapted for 46,000 lbs. breech pressure in the 
30-40 caliber. 
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THE EFFECT OF RIFLE CANT 


LEASE let me know how a rifle will shoot 

when canted to the right. Will it shoot 
to the right? Or will it shoot to the left? 
How much would it be off the target at 50 
or 100 yards? 

If a rifle is turned slightly to the right, is 
that the same as canting the rifle to the 
right >—T.L.H. 


Answer: When a rifle is not held level, but 
is tipped or canted to the right, the bullet will 
strike the target to the right and low in re- 
lation to the normal center of impact. The 
degree of discrepancy depends upon the de- 
gree of the cant and the height of the line of 
sight above the bore axis. 

For example, if the sight adjustment gives 
an angle of elevation of 3 minutes at 100 
yards to zero the rifle and the arm is canted 
at a 45° angle to the right, only about one- 
half of the 3 inches of bullet drop will be com- 
pensated for, and the bullet will go 114” low. 
Also the angle of departure caused by the 
sight adjustment will now be in a different 
plane, or to the right, resulting in 134” right 
deviation as well. 


MODEL 1892 WINCHESTER 
STRENGTH 


FRIEND and I each have .25-20 Win- 

chester repeating rifles due for rebarrel- 
ing. If it is practicable to do so, we would 
like to have these actions worked over and 
rebarreled to handle the .22 Hornet cartridge. 
The actions are Nos. 593833 and 936182. 
Would they be strong enough to handle this 
cartridge? If so, please suggest the name and 
address of someone who could do a satisfac- 
tory job—O.C.G. 


Answer: The .25-20 Winchester repeating 
rifles are built for a maximum pressure of 
35,000 pounds and a normal safe working 
pressure of 25,000 pounds. The Hornet car- 
tridge develops from 30,000 to 45,000 pounds. 
The latter loading, giving 2600 f. s., develops 
a minimum pressure of 35,00 pounds. From 
this standpoint alone you can see that your 
idea is impractical. 

What I would suggest is to take the matter 
up with the Winchester Repair Division at 
the factory, and have new .25-20 barrels 
fitted. See the enclosed memorandum No. 12. 


SHOT IN .45-CALIBER HANDGUNS 


HAVE always wanted a shot revolver and 

had planned on having Bud Dalrymple, 
of Scenic, S. Dak., put a 714” full-choke barrel 
on my .44-40 New Service Colt, but several 
days ago a friend told me that I should get 
a 1917 revolver and’shoot the Peters .45 auto- 
matic shells that are charged with No. 714 
shot for the Thompson submachine gun. How 
does this latter shell and gun compare with 
the special rebarreled gun by Dalrymple? I 
intend using the shot revolver to shoot snakes 
when fishing, etc—E.M.L. 


Answer: I have used the Peters .45 auto- 
matic shot cartridge in the Model 1917 re- 
volver of that caliber. The shot will pene- 
trate one side of a tobacco can up to 5 yards 
when hit squarely, and not at a slight angle. 
My .45 Colt S. A. smooth bored and choked 
by Dalrymple will put shot through a can 
at three times the distance and give a better 
pattern. The factory shot cartridges are easier 
to procure and may serve your purpose very 
well at very short range in the 1917 Model. 
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The rifling in the barrel is not injured by the 
Peters shot cartridge, as a paper container is 
used which follows the rifling and releases the 
s:ot after leaving the muzzle. 


SCOPES FOR SMALL GAME 


Your letter containing your advice re- 

garding the scope bases was received to- 
day. Please accept my thanks for your let- 
ter and advice. 

In checking up on the bases I find that 
the front bases are 3/16” and are mounted 
on a %” block in both the Lyman and 
Fecker. However, I find that the rear Fecker 
base was a full %” higher than the rear 
Lyman base. I have returned this rear base 
to Fecker for an exchange for the proper 
base and enclosed your letter along with a 
copy of my letter to you. 

To review this story I ordered this .25- 
caliber Remington 30-S equipped with a 
Lyman No. 438 field scope. When the rifle 
came I did not like the mounts supplied with 
the scope and ordered a set of Fecker mounts 
to take the place of the Lyman mounts I 
did likewise with my Winchester 52 and 
found that I could get the point-blank zero 
with the 52 very readily but was not able 
to get the zero with the Remington 30-S. 

The Fecker bases for the Winchester 52 
were the same size as the ones supplied on 
the rifle, 7. e., front 3/16” on a 1/16” block 
while the rear base is 3/16” without the extra 
block. As stated before, this outfit worked 
to perfection at the point-blank range and 
also at 50 and 100 yards, using the regular 
elevation values above my 12-yard zero for 
the 50 and 100-yard distances. 

Do you think that by using the lower and 
proper rear base, leaving the front base as 
it is, that I will be able to get this rifle to 
zero properly without additional trouble? 
I did not measure the height of the rear 
base, either Fecker or Lyman, before I sent 
them to Fecker today, but I would judge 
that the Lyman base was about 3/16” high 
and with no extra block, while the Fecker 
rear base was 3/16” and with a 1/16” block 
in addition. 

Would you consider the Fecker 4.5 scope 
superior to the Lyman 438 for chucks and 
other small game? I hope to own one of 
these Fecker scopes some day, especially for 
target work with the 52, but wondered about 
its value as a hunting scope. 

Following your advice I have ordered one 
of the new No. 48-J Lyman receiver sights 
for my 52.—J.C.D. 


Answer: Thank you for the dope on the 
height of your Fecker and Lyman front 
bases, front and rear. The substitution of 
the mounts to make a difference in height of 
1/16” should prove entirely effective for 
remedying your trouble on the .25 Reming- 
ton Model 30-S as I review your case. With 
the mounts separated, the usual distance of 
73%” a raise in heighth in one mount of .002” 
would result in a change of impact of 1” at 
100 yards in round figures. Thus, this 1/16” 
change in the heighth should result in a 
change of impact of over 30” at 100 yards. 

Often it is desirable in the small-game 
fields to obtain a little better definition than 
is given by the 438 Field scope, which leads 
me to believe that the 5-A Lyman is a bet- 
ter sight for the purpose, even though it re- 
quires careful adjustment in focus when the 
range is changed from below 50 yards to be- 
yond 150 yards. For this same reason, I 
would expect the 4.5 X Fecker scope to prove 





more useful than the 438 when considering 
all conditions which might possibly be en- 
countered. I am certain it will prove en- 
tirely satisfactory for your purpose. 


RELOADING TOOLS 


Accurate shooting cartridges in loads not 
available from the factory easily produced. 
Ideal Tools are designed for individual 
shooter, armories, police departments and 
rifle clubs. 






-308245 
=A PRIMING 
HOOK 
IDEAL No.10 i 
DoveLc ADJUSTABLE 7 
CHAMBER —_ 
Se 
SE 


Bullet .308245 
is popular with 
weight-reduced 


No. 10 Tool handles Rimless car- 
load for .30G- 

tridges, .30G-'06, .270° Win., .250- | 

3000 Sav., 7.65 Mauser, .25 Rem., '06, .30-40, and 

etc., $6. 50; ie. 3 Tool for Rim car- 7.62 

tridges, $6 00. 


Russian 
Also gas checks 


Use the New 
Handbook 


Latest No. 30 edition 
of the Ideal Handbook 
contains over 700 com- 
binations of loads. ho 
lustrated, 160 

Authors, Col. a, 
Maj. Hatcher, Capt. 
Askins. Send 50 cents 
for this reloaders’ bible. 





The Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 
90 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 





KING RED-BEAD REFLECTOR 
Front Sight adapted to all Rifles hav- 
ing standard barrel slots. Flat Faced 
Luminous Red Beads, 1/16” or 5/64” 
dia., illuminated by Non-tarnishable 
Reflector aa * proper angle te sign 

ase Seads show perfectly — 

PRICE $2.00 any_ direction—any light—any back- 

ground. Ramps with Red-Bead Reflectors now ready for 

Springfield, Krag, Winchester ‘92 and ‘94 Carbines, 54 

and ’95 Rifles an@ Remington .30 Express and Specia! 

Ramps complete with sights $5.00. 

Send stamp for circular. 

D. W. KING SIGHT CO., 
555A Howard St., San Francisco, Calif. 


KLEANKWICK 


GUN OIL 4, creeping’ ofl. spectalty 


eloped by experts for 
modern firearms. Cleans and lubricates. 
Easy to use. Guaranteed gun protection. 
Convince yourself. Send 2c stamp for 
generous sample and learn about our Spe- 
cial Combination Offer. 
PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO. 
424 Balboa St San Francisco, California 
“Pacific’’ Sights, Reloading Tools, Supplies 


BOLT GUNS CHANGED 
TO PUMPS ates AS Es 
Ler aneae AL ee Sean 


IDEAL SPORT SPEC. MFG. 


310 CROZER BLDG. CHESTER, PA. 





Fully Guaranteed. 
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Try your hand and eye at 


Skeet Shooting on the grounds of the Country Club of Detroit, Grosse Pointe Farms, Michigan 


Thousands of shooters call it 
“the greatest sport in America!” 


LL OVER the country new fans join the ranks 
A of Skeet shooters. Beginners. Seasoned 
marksmen. Trapshooters. Young 


and old. 

Many shoot SKEET for the pure competitive 
fun of it. Others like it because it is a tonic to 
the nerves. All agree it is the finest sport yet 
devised for practice in field shooting. 


At SKEET, you shoot from many different 
angles. The “birds” skim swiftly across, singly 
or in pairs, toward you or away from you. It is 
a genuine satisfaction to master the varying 
shots and build up a good score! 


Hunters. 


- 





Name ; Pieedil 


Learn all about this newest sport—SKEET. 
Send the coupon below and we will mail to you, 
without charge, the Skeet Handbook which tells 
you about the game. 








- 


Army posts not located near trapshooting clubs may 
profuably operate their own trap grounds. Post 
Exchange Officers may obtain complete information 
concerning the construction and operation of trap- 
shooting grounds from this company . . . just fill in 
and mail the coupon. 


eC ae 











E. I. pu Pont pe Nemours & Co., INc., Sporting Powder Division, Wilmington, Delaware. 


Send mé‘a copy of the booklet on Skeet [_] 
Send me detailed information on constructing a Skeet field (_] 





Address 
City 
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The Arms Chest is an open market trad- 
ing post where manufacturers, distributors, 
purveyors of professional services, and our 
own readers may cry their wares to fellow 
sportsmen at a modest cost. Returns are 
uniformly excellent—scores of advertisers 
have reported truly phenomenal results. 

Advertisements for The Members Ex- 
change are accepted from members only, 
for their individual and personal transac- 
tions exclusively, at 7¢ per word, minimum 





THE MEMBERS EXCHANGE 


For N. R. A. members only, for their 
individual and personal transactions. This 
section provides a quick, inexpensive means 
for disposing of guns and accessories no 
longer needed, or for the purchase of more 
suitable similar items. We urgently request 
that a full description be given of every 
article offered, and its condition, for trans- 
actions of this sort must be based entirely 
on good faith and mutual satisfaction. De- 
liberate misrepresentation will of course re- 
sult in immediate expulsion from N.R. A. 
membership. 


o—_____» 
FOR SALE 


SHARPS “OLD RELIABLE” rifle, $12.50; Sharps 
and Hawkins rim fire carbine leather covered barrel 
$12. Single shot Remington rifle, cal. 40-70 Sharps 
Straight $5; Mass. Arms Co. percussion carbine $3; 
Another needs nipple $2.50; Smith & Wesson .45 Cal. 
shot revolver, 50 cartridges $13.50; .36 Cal. Colts 
Cap and Ball 7% barrel, elaborately engraved, carved 
ivory grips $20; .41 Colts single action 5'%-inch 
barrel $10; .45 Automatic Colts, fine $15; .32 Mauser 
pistol, fine $10; .22 Colts automatic pistol $9; 12 
Gauge Remington Automatic shotgun $22:50; Per- 
cussion shotguns $3 each. Jesse Gower, 353 Queen 
Ave., Hoquiam, Wash. 9-32 


_KRAG SPORTER Al condition, 26-inch barrel no 
its, new cherry sporting stock, price $25. C. 
awlowski, 118 DeGraff St., Schenectady, N. Y. 9-32 


SPRINGFIELD 30-06 hand finished National 
Match barrel, full stock. Lyman rear sight. Hand- 
somely checkered, pistol grip, leather sling, all in 
good condition $36. L, W. Ford, 177 Grand Ave., 
Johnson City, N. Y. 9-32 


SPANISH MAUSER rifle, barrel; Roberts-Niedner, 
new, extreme accurate $25. Bernhard, 20 Vicksburg 
St., San Francisco, Calif. 9-32 


COLT NEW SERVICE .44; 5%; 4-lb. pull; new, 
Perfect $30. J. Creighton, Mackeyville, Pa. 9-32 


WINCHESTER 03, .22 Automatic; Lyman gold 
and peep; outside good, inside perfect; case $18. 
Military EE field glasses; and case slightly used $8. 
A. R. Smith. 1830 K St. N.W., Washington, D. C. 9-32 


BALLARD RIFLE engraved action, double set trig- 
gers, Pope heavy barrel 33-caliber. Perfect condition, 
tools and shells included. $65. Warner Haslett, 1202 
N. Third St., Harrisburg, Penna. 9-32 
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| son’”’ A-1 shooting order $35. 


| Everything guncrank condition. 







charge $1.00. All dealer advertisements 
are grouped under The Trading Post, the 
rate for which is 9¢ per word, minimum 
charge $1.50. Groups of words and figures 
are computed as one word. No box num- 
ber or blind ads accepted. All advertise- 
ments must be accompanied by cash or 
they will be disregarded. Final closing 
date is the 10th of the preceding month. 
Please print all advertisements plainly— 
we cannot be responsible for errors due to 
illegible writing. 






















22 STEVENS, Model 66, good $5; 22 Crosman re- 


| peater, excellent, $7.50; 8m/m Mauser Military cut 


to sporter, good $7.50; Winchester 94 25-35, octagon, 


excellent, 80 Western mushroom cartridges, $20; Colt | 


Robert Davidson, Box 523, Jonesboro, Ark. 9-32 

20 GA. MARLIN repeater, new condition 44A $22; 
45 Frontier Colt, fair $8; 
“Eagle Grips” $10; 97 Winchester 12 Ga. good $15. 
Lightning Colts $7. McWhorter, 119 S. 9th St., 
Corvallis, Ore. 9-32 


KENTUCKY Hunting Rifle, heavy 37-inch barrel, 
percussion, cal. 40, peculiar patch box, Maker “‘Hud- 
Kentucky long rifle 
44-inch barrel, full stock, percussion, cal. 38, Maker 
“Barlow” A-1 shooting order $35. Revolvering Colt 
rifle, cal. 58 fine $100. First money orders take. 
— Curio Shop, Sgt. C. H. Runyon, Oswego, 

q 9-32 


SLEEPING BAG: David T. Abercrombie, Kapoc 
filled, Hudson’s bay 4-point blanket lined, Hood, 
covering head, Hookless fastener down side and bot- 
tom, 72x84” open; as new $50. Money order only. 
O. T. Krebs, 2736 Broadway, Lorain, Ohio. 9-32 


D. H. PARKER, new, never used, 12-gauge, weight 
7-3, barrels 28-inch full, stock especially selected dark 
American walnut, oil finish, full pistol, 27-inch drop 
1334-inch long $110. Will ship C. O. D. R. K. 
Clapper, Hyndman, Penna. 


KRAG CARBINE, fine $9; Prewar Luger .303%4- 
inch, fine $17: Frontier Colt .45, 434-inch, good, 
cartridge belt, Mexican holster $14. Marlin 12 ham- 
mer pump, 30-inch full, new $18. Ralph Drake, 


9-32 





Mankato, Kans 9-32 
BINOCULARS—Zeiss 8x30 Deltrintem. complete 
with tripod, all like new, cost $80; Sell $43. Also 


Marlin model 39, Lyman sights. as new Cost $36, 
sell $18. C. F. Allen, 214 Fifth St., Providence, 
_  & 9-32 





SAVAGE 25-20 new $17.50; Winchester SS 32-40 
No. 3, double-set, good $14; 45 Auto, holster worn, 
new barrel. holster $22; 7.9 Mauser $8.50; F. O. B 
WANT—Hornet, Woodsman, 438, SA _ complete. 
Paul Blackwell, Dierks, Ark. 9-32 


30-06 SEDGLEY SPRINGFIELD, new, never fired, 
cost $71, lined canvas case, cleaning equipment, Zip 
supplement, cartridges, worth $80, Money order $60. 
Officer’s Model .22 L. R., new, embedded cylinder, 
fired 10 rounds $33. New Heiser shoulder holster $3. 
James Gale, =a 





Highland Ave., Jamaica, N. Y 


38 OFFICERS MODEL 73-inch fine $23; 380 
Savage Auto 4%4-inch like new $12. Ezra Carpenter, 
Owls Head, N. Y. 9-32 





| 1917 revolver, good, slips, extra stocks, holster $15. | 


Another nickeled and | 


| chester, N. Y. 


all in fine shape. 











GRAFLEX 3%x4%, B&L f.4.5 with case, 
adapter, unused developing tank, excellent outfit 
Vv. P. Carl Zeiss Tessar {.4.5 new condition, case, sky 
filter, Kodapod $32.50; 5x7 folding view camera 
outfit, R.R., auto shutter, good outfit, case da’ 
$8; 32.20 reloader No. 4 Ideal $3.50; Spring shoulder 
holster M&P 6 $2. WANT—Perfect S&W automatic 
and reloader. H. C. Bowerman, 72 Poningo, oe 


pack 
$4 





SEVERAL NICE Muzzle Loading Hunting rifles, 
J. G. Dillin, Media, Penna. 9-32 


.44 S&W SPECIAL prewar triple lock, 6%4-inch 
nickel $35; .22 S&W Straight Line, accessories $22.50: 
Colt Woodsman $18; 32-20 S&W, never fired $18; .32 
S&W Regulation Police $16. All perfect, guaranteed. 
C.0.D. Deposit $2. M.O. E. Thomson, 23 Pinckney 

Me, S. Car. 9-32 





St., Greenvi 





MARLIN PUMP, 12 ga. 30-inch full, perfect 
$22.50. WANT—-Lyman SA. Best offer. F. C. 
Culler, 32 N. Arch, Alliance, Ohio. 9-32 





WINCHESTER 57, perfect, sling, ivory bead, case, 
oil finished, fancy checkered $20. Krag, accurate, 
high comb, pistol grip $10; Muzzle loading rifle $4. 
Glen Keeling, Allendale, Ill. 9-32 


NEW 8M/M Mauser rifle, P.G. stock, cheek rest, 
D. S. triggers, 4-power scope, cost $175, will take $75. 
Newton 256 bolt sight, D.S. triggers P.G. stock finely 
checkered 80 cartridges, 50 new cases, tools, cost $96, 
will take $40. A-1 condition. A. C. Shank, — 
Ill. - 


HOME REMODELED Russian, 24-inch barrel, 
gold front sight, Pacific bolt peep sight, 30, Rem. 
High speed shells. good condition $12.50. H. J. 
Preshinger, Geraldine, Mont. 9-32 


WINCHESTER 1894 Hi-Power 38-55 nickel steel, 
26-inch, factory new, reloading tools, 50 new shells 
$20; Colt S.A. 38-40 5% perfect in good out, walnut 
stocks, checkered by Tate $15. Write for description. 
Wm. Minchin, Willamina, Ore. 9-32 














LATE MODEL 52 Winchester, shot only 100 
times, take $35. No trades. V. A. Spear, Melcher, 
Iowa. 9-32 





30 GOVERNMENT OWENS sporting Springfield, 
Circassian walnut; London finish; checkered foreend; 
pistol grip; engraved buffalo horn; checkered_bolt; 
trap: gold plate; Lyman 48; ramp front; Heiser 
cowhide case; beautiful rifle; cheekpiece; Guaranteed 
perfect condition, no trades, Cost $260. take $150. 
Sidney Morris, 830 6th St. N. W., Winter _—. 
Fla. -32 


30-06 REMINGTON; Krag, Handmade stock; 20- 
gauge Remington auto; National Match Springfield: 
12-gauge pump gun; 44 Special S&W triple lock; all 
fine condition at sacrifice. Wm. J. Harris, Box 345, 
Canoga Park, Calif. 9-32 








HENSOLDT Travel Prismatic binocular 8 x 26 
fine; Genuine Waffenfrabrik Mauser 7m/m Sporting 
rifle, Lyman receiver sight, and accessories; perfect. 
Stock for M57 Winchester, new. Stevens 410-gauge 
shot pistol, new. No trades. Joseph B. Wagner, Wil- 
lowbank St., Bellefonte, Penna. 9-32 


SALE ONLY—Oberndorf Magnum sporting rifle, 
cal .404 new. Niedner-Springfield Cal 30-06 26-inch 
barrel 10% pounds, like new. Schmitt reloading 
tool for cal 30-06 and cal .270 Win. John J. Turner, 
2419 16th Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 9-32 








BUSCH Spotting 44X, 234 inches objective, five 
draws, partically new, cost $65. Will sell for $32. 
Whelen stand thrown in. Lt. L. A. Petrov, ve 


Madison Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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A very compact outfit. Onl: x5 
inches in aise. A All abedewhins 
fit inside nickel ted brass handle. 
Give caliber of gun. Price, $1.00. 















8, and shotgu: 60c. 
volvers, 30c. — 







Marbie’s Rifle Cleaner 
Soft, brass gauze cleaner. Built on 
spring wire to follow the twist and re- 
move alllead, copper, rust and powder 
residue. State caliber . Price, 
5@c. For shotguns, 75c. 











You will want our free 





32-page book on ull Ses. handy 
Marble’s Cleaning Im- an ee ie 





plements, Sights, Hunt- 
ing Knives, Axes, Com- 








{= 1/2 the cost-Shoot 


WITH THE MARVELOUS 


=Z-EP-= 
RELOAD CARTRIDGES 


Available in TEN high power rifle calibers— 
-30-30; .32 Winchester Special; .30-40; .30-06; 
-300 Savage; .270 Winchester; .250 Savage; 
-303 Savage; 7 m/m and 6.5 m/m. 
With Zip the rifle can be used for either 
medium range, or high power and long range. 
Ideal for indoor or outdoor target shooting, 
and for small game. Accurate; no recoil; no 
smoke; no noise. No alterations to the rifle; 
nothing to attach. You simply fill the maga- 
zine with ZIP Chambers, loaded with our 
specially developed propellants, sealed against 
moisture in ptrone. brass cases arft- primed 
with REMINGTON KLEANBORE. Use of 
ZIP Kleanbore propellants will cause neither 
rust nor corrosion; no cleaning necessary. 
pi ZIP—you will be astonished at the re- 
sults and pleased at the low cost. 
ZIP CHAMBERS ..... wueKEach $1.00 
ZIP RELOADS (50 propellants 
and 50 bullets), Pkg. $1.50 
Prices F. O. B. San Francisco. > Dealer 
cannot supply you, we will ship direct. Spec- 
ify caliber when ordering. For a trial, order 
4 ZIP Chambers and one pockase of Reloads, 
costing $5.50; or one ZIP Chamber and one 
package of Reloads costing $2.50. We guar- 
antee Z1P—money refunded if not satisfied. 


NATIONAL ARMS CO., A 
1683 Folsom Street, Sen Francisco, California 


FOLSOM’S SAFETY HOLSTERS 


Model A-132 Official Audley 


Revolver slides in with perfect ease; 
locks automatically; cannot be jarred out 
but releases instantly by the touch of the 
finger. Model A-132 made of 6 oz. Cow- 
hide (black), with 2%” belt loop. For 
S&W Hand Ejector; Regulatign Police; 
Colt Pocket Positive; Police Positive 
Special; and other small frame revolvers. 

Up to 4” $3.25; te 








eu. ¥. 
¥ Other holsters—all_ kinds— 
a" ail prices. Write for Police 
Catalog R-39. 


H. &D. FOLSOM ARMS CO., 314 Broadway, ew York | 





Gun Cleaning 


—_—_—__—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 
EE No wobbling—No bending 
<Garbie’s Revolver Rod No coming apast 


in the barrel 


The secret is in the steel 
swivel and steel joint con- 7 
nections that make this the }~ 
MF nae A with —e See — + 
ver jams es in 5 
Made for all calibers in steel or brass 
with steel joints in 26, 30 and 36 inch 
lengths. Jointed rods com: 


Py hy nD perfect Saturate * 25. — a Roast ~y: 2 
m. ura‘ -25. One-piece in brass or steel, 
with Nitro-So vent Oil 1 in tate caliber i 
barrel when not in use. One olling lasta he -~ 4, of rife, on 
@ year. State caliber or gauge. For 
‘or re- 


“MARBLES y 


_Nitro-Solvent Oil , 




















* 


ete with both > 


—Dissolves all powder and primer residue 


—Prevents and removes rust and corrosion | 


—Cleans and oils at the same time 
—Saves time, money and your gun. 

With increasingly higher standards of 
marksmanship, the perfect condition of both 
bore and mechanism is even moreimportant 
than ever before. Thousands of. riflameh 
use this easiest, surest way to insure a clean 


bore and smooth action —and it costs less. 
(A-87) 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
602 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Michigan, U. S. A. 


FOR EVERY HOUR } 3 IN THE OPEN 








and 
merely “ordinary” scores is often uncon- 


The missing link between “‘expert”’ 
scious fear of recoil . . . . slight, yes, but 
enough to show on the score sheet. NOSHOC 
absorbs recoil and tames a hi-power rifle so 
you can shoot all day in your shirtsleeves. 
Ask your gunsmith or send outline of butt 
and $3.25. Money back any time within a 
year if not happy. 
SEAMLESS RUBBER CO., Dept. A 
New Haven, Conn. 
E 
ae 


Ms 
Books for Riflemen 






RECOIL 
PAD 








.22 Caliber Rifle Shooting, Landis........ $3.75 
Book of the Springfield, Crossman.......... 4.00 
Military and Sporting Rifle Shooting...... 450 
| American Pistol Shooting, Frazer.......... 5.00 
Modern Shotguns & Loads, Askins........ 4.00 
Pistols and Revolvers Hatcher............ 3.75 
Small Bore Rifle Shooting, Crossman...... 3.50 
Wilderness Hunting & Wildcraft, Whelen... 3.75 


Send for descriptive catalog 
SMALL-ARMS TECHNICAL 
PUBLISHING CO. 

Bex 18, Marines-Onslow Co., North Carolina 








12 1204 powder $1.50; 1142 80 Sporting Powder 
$2.25; 750 Winchester M.C. 22 Hornet bullets $7; 
700 Winchester Staynless 22 Hornet Primers $1.80; 
One 22 W.C.F. Hornet Bullet mold $3. Complete 
set 22 Hornet Ideal loading tools, new $9; Barrel with 
scope blocks for heavy S.S. Winchester 22 rifle $3.50, 
with 17A front sight $4.75. Hall’s Pharmacy, Good 
Hope. La. 9-32 





SEDGLEY SPRINGFIELD 30-06, new $60; Win- 
chester 07 auto, perfect $35; 94 Carbine 30-30 Lyman 
21, $24; 57 Stainless barrel, new $20; Marlin 50 
Marble peep sight $13; Bausch & Lomb 6x30 binoc- 
ulars, perfect $20; Lyman 438 complete, new $15; 
Noche 234x scope, new, also 4x eyepiece. H. E. Van 
Winkle. Stone Ridge. N. Y. 9-32 


29 NATIONAL MATCH perfect. fired 500 full 
charge loads, sling $27.50. M. Hannon, 521 W. 
Cypress. Phoenix. Ariz. 0-32 


WINCHESTER Model 94 38-55 good condition 
$12; Fine engraved James hammer double 10-32 twist 


good condition, sacrifice $14. J. Henry, Mason. 
Tl 9-32 





ca ol 


44 SPECTAL S&W target, holster, new conditior 
$30; Parker V.H. 16-gauge 28-inch full-modified 
barrels, new condition $45; Remington 20-gauge 


| automatic 28-inch full, new condition $45; Reming- 


ton 20-guage automatic 28-inch full, new $37. B. 
Brabender, R. R. 3. Vogel Rd.. Evansville. Ind. 9-32 


250-3000 SAVAGE 1920 Rowley cheek pad, good 
$20; 22-Short Remington Auto Lyman peep good 
$13. Browning 16 auto perfect $34. Emal Pearson, 
Little Falls. Minn. 9-32 


SAUER Drilling 12-23% 8m/m 28-inch look like 
16 Krupp Special steel action, rustless steel relief, en- 
graved game scenes exceedingly well fitted, master- 
piece, very even pattern, shot barrels, perfect rifle 
barrel slightly pitted, little used $515, sell $255 
with leather case. Sauer Mauser 9.3m/m_ 18-inch 
very heavy barrel Zeiss 4X scope finest mounting, full 
length stock, little used; look like new very handy 
perfect $175. sell $85, Zeiss Delactis 8x40 never 
used $70. Examination allowed; offers. Otto Wihl. 
556 California, San Francisco, Calif. 9-32 








HENSOLDT ZIELKLEIN 2% new, internal wind- 
age, post, bargain at $20. B. P. Leeds, Allendale, 
I. 9-32 





BROWNING AUTOMATIC, 12 ga. full, hollow 
ribbed; extra barrel 26-inch cylinder. Hawkins pad, 
canvas case, $50; Ithaca Auto and burglar gun, 
homemade holster $20; Remington automatic, Model 
24, 22 L.R. with Lyman 9R sight $22.50. All in 
good condition, had little use. V. F. Ode, Potter, 
Kans. 9-32 


SAVAGE N.R.A. 17A-103 sling, bore perfect out- 
side, worn $18; 500 Winchester 158-gr. bullets for 
.38 Special $3.50. Want—Springfield action. Merle 
Fairley. Houlton. Maine. 9-32 


LATEST MODEL WINCHESTER 52 Lyman 48J, 
sling, spotless inside and out; new condition, bought 
April, shot Kleanbore exclusively $40; 14X combina- 
tion rifle and spotting scope, with steel stand, Lyman 
mounts, fine cross hairs $20; Winchester Model 
12-20 ga. with case, new condition perfect $30. 
V. E. Treber. Marion. Ind. 9-32 


WINCHESTER 97 Pump 12-30 $18.50; W. Rich- 
ards double pitted 10-30 $9.50; Henry Parker 1850 
B/L 34 cal. Bolt, set triggers, offer. Ray Spillane, 
Glendale Airport, Glendale, Calif. 9-32 














COLTS WOODSMAN, fine condition, with holster 
$20. Ralph Graham, Devils Lake, N. Dak. 9-32 





WINCHESTER 54 30-06 Lyman 48W rear sight 
nearly new $35. The following in gun crank condi- 
tion Savage Sporter .32-20 $15; Service Springfield 
$18; Iver Johnson Champion 12-gauge single 30-inch 
barrel $7; Parker Trojan double 12-gauge 28-inch 
barrel, right cylinder, left mod., almost new $35; Fox 
Sterlingworth double 20-gauge 28-inch barrel, right 
cyl. left mod. nearly new $25; Russian carbine 30-06 
$6.50; Two Krag Carbines good outside, barrels 
slightly rough $9.50; Also these handguns in gun 
crank condition: Stevens target pistol .22 LR $8; New 
Stevens Offhand target pistol 6-inch barrel .22LR $8; 
H&R Handygun .410 gauge new $10; Marbles Game- 
getter .44/.22 12-inch barrel $14; Colt .32-20 “Police 
Positive Special’? 6-inch barrel. fair $8: Colt .45 
single action 51-inch barrel, fair $10. Send stamp 
for list of 6 Bond double cavity moulds $2.50 each. 
Also other moulds and loading tools. No trades, 
money orders only. Shipments F.O.B. Phila. J. 

. Chapman, 3303 Hamilton St., Philadelphia, ——. 





22-STEVENS 45-Schuetzen rifle very accurate 
$25: Ballard rifles; Scheutzen rifle, sights and acces- 
V.H. grade 16-gauge Parker $30; Winchester 


sories. 
5A scope $20. A. Wilcox, 909 16th St., Modesto, 
Calif. 9-32 





NEW “ACE” holster, perfect $27; Officer’s Mod. 
22-holster, fine $26; 45 A.C.P. new barrel and stocks 
$20; Krag Sporter, Lyman sights, checkered $18; 
8m/m Lebel sporter, new gun $16; 8x32 Colmont 
prism binoculars $16. V.E. Treber, Marion, Ind. 9-32 
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COLT ACE 22 perfect, fired 200 times, holster $32. 
Moditied Russian, never fired $7. Money order. 
Harian Bickford, Embudo, N. Mex. 9-32 


REMINGTON 11A Automatic 12-gauge 30-inch 
full choke, recoil pad, new condition $35; Fox 
Sterlingworth 16-gauge 28-inch double, new condi- 
tion, case, recoil pad $20; 52 Winchester, old style 
stock, 6 months old, 17A sight $25; Savage 23B 
25-20, excellent $14; Lefever 16-gauge doubie, fair 
$12.50. S. D. Lester, Baytown, Texas. 9-32 


HEAVY WINCHESTER 532 Barrel, only; specially 
selected, tested at factory by Eric Johnson, perfect 
condition $20. Chas. G. Hamby, 1645 Rogers, SW., 
Atlanta, Ga. 9-32 


HEAVY 
good condition. J. M. 
N. J. 


32-40 Pope Ballard muzzle loader in 
Blanchard, Haddonfield, 
9-32 


NEW SAVAGE 99 .300, K Special, Hensoldt- 
Zeilyt, Western cost $250. Colt .32 Pocket-Positive 
perfect $15; Disposing collection 100 antique mili- 
tary rifles, carbines, pistols. Want Dillons book 
“Kentucky Rifle.’ Karl M. Foster, Gt. Barring- | 
ton, Mass. 9-32 


SAVAGE SPORTER 22 with Winchester 5A scope, 
new. Both $32 or will sell separate. J. O. Russell, 
153 Worden Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 9-32 


ROCK ISLAND Star Gauged, Springfield, 25-35 
Winchester Carbine; Adolph-Weber 22-Target Pistol; 
Belting & Mull telescope sight mounts, for Spring- | 
field; 1-A Graflex Camera; 12-power O’Hara Spotting | 
scope. WANT—45 Auto; B&L Spotting Scope; 





Power scales. J. W. Taylor, 2536 Parkwood, Toledo, | 
Ohio. 9-32 | 


SEVERAL HORNETS on Ballard, Winchester and | 
Stevens single shot actions $25 up. J. R. Buhmiller, | 
Eureka, Mont. 9-32 | 


44-CAL. COLT, cap and ball, 8-inch, barrel good; | 
28-cal. Colt 34-inch barrel, new. C. C. Snavely, 
Sta. C, R. 6, Milwaukee, Wisc. 9-32 


GORGEOUS IMPORTED 5x7 View Camera with 
$102.50 lens, 12 double holders, tripod, carrying 
case. All equal to new. Sacrifice. Cash $100. 
Dr. Charles Brodsky, 116-05 107th Ave., Rich- | 
mond Hill, N. Y. 9-32 


S&W 32-Cal. Hand ejecter 3%4-inch $24; Marlin | 
£49 Pump 12 ga. 30, full, $23. 8M/M Lebel $10; | 
All new, never fired. WANT—K22 new, Krag 30- 
inch,, perfect, reasonable, or Krag action. P. A. 
Eluere, 310 Main, Vincennes, Ind. 9-32 


WINCHESTER 54, 30-06 Sporter, Western re- | 
ceiver sight 7%-inch sling, excellent $33. Winchester | 
92 25-20, good $9. F. Servis, Box 325, Belleville, 
Mich. 9-32 


THE following deLuxe Rifles, with Circassian, p.g.. | 
trap butt plate stocks: Springfield 30-06 $100; Spring- 
field-Niedner .250. $85; Remington 30S, .25 cal., 
$85; Winchester-Niedner S.S., 30-40, $100; two 
Hensoldt Zielvier scopes, Niedner mounts, $50 each: 
Stevens 414 Circassian stock, $20; three stocks for 
Winchester 52, $5 each; two stocks for Winchester | 
57, $3 each. Everything new, or practically so. 
Henry E. Davis, Florence, S. C. 9-32 


_ BROWNING 12 Ga. Automatic. two barrels, 28- | 
inch and 30-inch. Full and modified chokes, used 
one season $35; Winchester 20 Ga. pump, full choke | 
$20. Both perfect condition, cash only. W. 
are, Jr., 3700 Mass. Ave. N. W., Washington. | 
- i. 9-32 


REMINGTON 25-20 Malcomb 4X scope mounted: 
Marlin 20-gauge Model 44A; Model 39 Marlin .22: 
Extra barrel for 12-gauge Remington automatic: | 
Hensoldt Zielvier scope: Luger drum magazine load- 
rd _ All new condition. Box 294, Seneca Falls. | 
ma Ss 9-32 | 


WINCHESTER Model 12, 12 Ga. 30-inch full, 
new condition; shot less than 24 $35. M. H. Hold- | 
ridge, Annawan, III. 9-32 


COLT WOODSMAN perfect except bluing worn at 
muzzle. Bargain $18. No _ trades. 
Carstarphen, Jr., Tarboro, N. C. 9-32 
| at Sallam are eh | 
BUCHEL, Original Tell Pistol, .22-cal. Long Rifle, 
14'4-inch barrel, new condition, shot very little $50. 
F. A. Geissert, 2015 Evarts, St. N. E., Washing- | 
ton. D. C. 9-32 
le EE SS ae en eee ct 
SAVAGE SPORTER—25-20. Lyman 42 rear, 17-A 
front; four magazines; cost $32.50; sell as new $20. 
Box 111. Franklinville. N. Y. 9-32 | 


MODEL 12 B.S.A. $20; Model 52 Winchester | 
$20. Either above in good condition. Model 30-25 
caliber Remington, new $25; Zeiss Zielklein scone 
with Noske mount, perfect with base for Spg. Win- 
chester 54 or Remington 30 $20. Will guarantee 
Satisfaction or refund your money. Lawrence 
Nuesslein. 934 N. 30th St., Allentown, Penna. 9-32 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ZEISS 8x40 Delactis binoculars with case, all new | 
| 
| 
' 








condition $65. 3A Special Kodak $20; 45x107 
Heidoscope stereoscope {4.5 adapter color screen. A 
S. Cosler, 6312 N. Rockwell, Chicago, Ill. 9-32 
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Overheard on the firing line 


“There isn’t the slightest question about the value of the fast action. 
With it the shots actually strike closer to centre than they are 


‘called’!” 


The speaker was Dr. I. R. Calkins, past and present NATIONAL 


CHAMPION with the pistol and revolver. 


His remark was in 


reply to the question of a fellow shooter concerning the pistol 


used by the Doctor. 


For three years Dr. Calkins has shot and won all 
his pistol matches with the only pistol that has a 


speed action— 


The H. & R. SINGLE-SHOT PISTOL 
U. S. R. A. Model. 


Write for full information, mentioning The American Rifleman. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON 
ARM 


S Co. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


SPEED Reloading Tool 
The “PACIFIC”’ 


The new REDUCED 

PRICES on Government 

components now make 
“Pacific Reloading” 
more economical 
than ever. 
“Paci fi c”’—a 
sturdy semi-auto- 
matic tool that will 
full-length resize. 


Prices $13 to $22.50 
Reloading Supplies 


‘*‘PACIFIC’’ SIGHTS 


FRONT AND REAR 
FOR ALL RIFLES 


The best Krag Sight 

ever developed—30,000 

now in use. Easily at- 

tached. No holes to 

bore. Easily adjustable 
for windage and elevation. 
Prices $3 and $6, Postpaid 
or C. 0. D. 


TELESCOPE SIGHTS 
Sales and service for both NOSKE and 
ZEISS SCOPES and MOUNTS. Prices from 
$40 up. 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO. 


424 Balboa Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


Send for 
Catalogo— 
send 2c stamp 
for postage. 





; IMPROVED BULLETS 


are now available for all high-power rifles ranging 
in caliber from .25 to 8 m/m and in types and weights 


| to fill all requirements of the sportsmen in hunting 


any size animal from woodchuck to moose. Their 


uniform fine accuracy and dependability will increase 


the effectiveness of any high-power rifle. 
Western Tool and Copper Works 
P. O. Box 856 


- MICROMETER 


For Springfield rear sights 
Snaps on and off sight easily 





May be left on rifle and adjusted during firing. Uses 


yard scale on sight, with adjusting nut marked to half 

minutes of angle. Spring takes up play in threads. 
Send $1.50 to WILL CARROLL 

406 East 66th Street Los Angeles, Calif. 


OAKLAND, CAL. | 





CROFT’S 


New improved shooting coat. Not 
content with the wearing qualities of 
sheepskin, we have succeeded in get- 
ting an especially nice leather that 
meets all the requirements of sheep- 
skin and lasts considerably longer. 
The new coat is redesigned from the 
condensed experiences of a number 
of riflemen, and is better than ever. 
Price $5.50. 


CROFT’S 


New all leather gun case opens the 
entire length with a zipper and has a 
rifle telescope pocket and cleaning 
rod pocket. It’s a beauty and may be 
had for $5.50 from the below named 


dealers. 
CROFT’S 


New padded shooting glove keeps 
the rifle sling from cutting into the 
back of the hand and steadies your 
aim considerably. All of the above 
numbers may be had from N. R. A. 
Service Co. Price. $1.00. P. J. 
O’Hare or your local dealer will get 
them for you on request. 


G. R. C. Mfg. Co. 
Olean, N. Y. 








The Book Shooters are Talking About 


“When Skeet Birds 
Fly”’ 


by Capt. E. C. Crossman 


Most complete book ever published on this thrilling 
. Over 60 gripping pages, profusely illustrated 

Don't fail to read. it. Edition limited. Send 2 

dimes (or 7 3c-stamps) with coupon for your copy. 

Act quick. 

THE CHAMBERLIN CARTRIDGE & TARGET CO., 

304 Commercial Bank Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Here’s my 2 dimes (or 7 3c-stamps) for Capt. 

Crossman’s book ‘‘When Skeet Birds Fly.’’ Thanks. 







































Caliber .30.06 
Complete $ 
Retails at 


71 


Send for 
Catalog 


R. F. SEDGLEY, Inc. 


Pacific Coast Representative, D. Ww. King Co., Call Building, San Francisco 











Caliber .270 
Complete 
Retails at 


*82 















Specifications : 
13% inches; drop, 









Lyman No. 48 rear sight. 
ramp with removable guard. 








There’s a Sedgley Springfield for Every Sporting Need 


SEDGLEY Springfield Sporter Rifles 


And 2 More Sedgley Sporter Rifles 


-25-35 and 7 mm., $71 each 
Springfield Caliber .30-06 Action, used for all Calibers 


24-inch barrel, 5-shot magazine, full sporting stock, 
2% inches ; 
high comb: handsomely checkered on grip and on fore-end; 
Gold bead front sight, 





2311-13-15 N. 16th St., Phila., Pa. 














Proof 
Tested 
In our 
own 
Factory 


lengtb 
pistol grip, 3% inches; 
sling swivels, 
mounted on matted 





pitch, 3 inches; 





Manufacturer 
— Established 1897 e 











LYMAN SIGHTS 


BEST FOR HUNTING 
AND TARGETS 


Get the new 48Y for your Savage 19 N.R.A. 
Develops extreme accuracy of this .22 target rifle. 


No. 2A 
No. 48Y 





location. 


Mounted in convenient 
$13.00. 


No cutting or drilling. 
writs for 48Y folder 

2A Tang Sight for “arg dif- 
at sporting rifles. $5.0 








No. $8 5B Front Sight. Reversi 
No. 38 Receiver Sight ° ront Sight. eversi- 
for lever action riffes. ee globe and ivory bead. 
$6.50. Sight disc, 50c. 


@@® k= OO 
OD Overs @ O 


Interchangeable inserts for all light ~-cmanggpe and 
standard targets. Sight complete, $2.5 


New Lyman Sight Catalog No. 20 Pasay to You for (0c 


The LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
90 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 





Best Woods for 

the Finest Bows 

and Arrows are 

plentiful in the 

Missouri Ozarks. Here, in America’s largest plant, ex- 
ceptional ‘‘old time’’ master woodcrafters produce the 
most scientifically accurate archery equipment . . . you 
get the hest at low cost. Send 4¢ today for instructive 
new Catalog ‘‘G.”’ Dealers—write for most attractive 
discounts and new sales plan. 


OUTDOOR AMUSEMENT CoO., 
CLINTON, = 


ARMY KRAG .30-40 





Mfd. at Sostnatelé Armory. A 

favorite among men who 
know, for both large and small game. 
oe a ~] 5 cartridges, bolt action. 








Working og of guns for one year. Send 3c stamp 
for our ca’ ammunition, camping, athletic and 
military isfied customers all over the world. 


w. STOKES KIRK 


1627-A N. 10th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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To Insure 
High Scores 


Just before firing at a target, 
clean your gun bore with a patch 
saturated with 


HOPPE’S NO. 9 


To keep your rifle in absolutely 
perfect condition for the next day’s 
shooting, wipe the bore with No. 
9 after firing. 

This will keep out any deposits 
in the bore and PREVENT 
RUST. Get a 2-ounce bottle from 
your dealer, or send 10 cents for 
a liberal sample. 





use 
HOPPE’S 


LUBRICATING 
OIL 


High Viscosity. Won’t 


y For the moving parts 





HOPPES 


LUBRICATING 












ALIGHT AND PENETRATING " 
HIGH GRADE OF, Gum. 
OR sue 
Rares meweuvens PIsTeLS In 1 and 3 ounce 
Bievcres FISHING REELS 
cans 







AND LIGHT MACHINERY 





ALL DEALERS 
Trial can mailed for 
15c 
Site ir ate of FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
new Gun Cleaning  2321N. 8th Street 

PHILADELPHIA PA. 





B. & M. Telescope Sights 


With B. & M. Mounts attached to your rifle 
The Marksman, $57. 
The Hunter, $49.50 


The excellent optical qualities. design and work- 
manship of B. & M. Telescope Sights and Mounts 


have for years been appreciated by discrimina‘ing 
shooters who have used them successfully on all 
kinds of game in every quarter of the world and 


under varied conditions of light. weather and 
background. 

These practical sights represent the 
greatest Telescope Sight value on th: market 
today and deserve your investigation and con- 


sideration. Circular on request. 
BELDING & MULL, Inc. 
Geo. McG. Fryberger, Successor 
830 Osceola Road Philipsburg, Pa. 


We are advised that B. & M. Telescope Sights are 
exempt from taz. 


hunting 





| fect $3. 
| E. Orange, N. J. 


| in good condition $25; 
| 8X-1% objective, 
| dition $48. L. 


| Dupont hand trap, 


} new condition $27.50; Savage 


M-1 22 Springfield with Winchester 5A scope per- 
fect $60; Colt .25 Automatic $5. Ederer, Atlantic 
Ave., Morris, Minn. 9-32 


COLTS S.A. 44 Special 
special patridge front $20; 
C.0.D. R. J. McFeeter, 





5%4-inch, new, perfect, 
Ideal mold 2429421, per- 
47 Park Ave., 

9-32 





Lyman sights, fine shooter, 
FECKER Scope and mounts 
medium cross hairs, excellent con- 
A. Wilkens, 2237 Park Ave., — 
9-3 


SPRINGFIELD M-l, 


wood, Ohio. 


94 WINCHESTER 45-70 Takedown, fine inside 
and out $15; Stevens SS .32 Long, half octagon 
barrel, fair $3; Winchester SS 38-55 3 barrel poor, 
action OK, for best offer; Remington double 16, $10: 

new, never used $3; H&R .22 
Good wartime 30-06 empties, 25¢ 
Wisc. 9-32 





Trapper, fine $5. 
hundred. E. L. A. Bruger, Ladysmith, 





SAVAGE 30-30 S.F. fully Marble sighted 40 shells, 
N.R.A. scope blocks 


| and sling, new condition $13.50; Winchester 12-16-28 


full matted rib, new condition $28.50. WANT— 
Winchester late 52. Joe Ayle, Yoder, Wyo 9-32 


1 MARLIN Model 44A twenty gauge take-down, 
new condition $30; 1 38-44 Outdoorsman model 
Smith & Wesson, new condition $35. G. A. Country- 
Ashland, Ohio. 9-32 











man, des ae" 
GENUINE ORIGINAL FOX, Grade A, 12-ga. 
30-inch full, Jostam pad, oil finish, ivory rear, 
absolutely perfect inside and out. $36 M.O. only. 
Paul Meister, 818 High St., Keokuk, Iowa. 9-32 
WALTHER AUTOMATIC pistol, .22 cal. 13 shots 


inside perfect, outside good $23. W. 


7%-inch barrel, 
Brooklyn, N. 9-32 


F. Riedell, 147' Moffat St., a, N. 


ZEISS ZIELKLEIN scope $18; Hensoldt Zielyt 
$25; latest perfect. G&H Mounts for above standard 
$15. No bases; Savage Hornet new $25; 1903 Win- 
chester checkered P.G. Scope base, perfect $20; 1890 
Fancy 22 WRF reshaped buttplate Lyman sights $20; 
Ideal tool No. 4 32 S&W Long, latest $2; C.O.D 
or prepaid cash with order. Grant Waldron, Sloats- 
burg, ee 9-32 





FINE PRE -WAR ARMS— 
WAFFENFABRIK 


NEW pre-war Mauser 6-5 
sporting model, 24-inch barrel, Lyman rear, with 500 
imported S.P. cartridges. The most powerful 6.5 
made. Rifle and cartridges $79.50. Fine Hammer- 
less pre-war Chas. Daly 3-barrel. Made by J. P. 
Sauer. 12-ga. 30-inch barrel. open and modified. 
Deadly accurate 30-30 rifle. Folding peep, fine order 
$135. No trades. Send $5 M.O., balance C.O.D 
Subject examination W. Kimball, 38 South ots 
Boston. Mass. 

38 SPECIAL S.A. 43-inch, new $26. 50; 32 52-20 
S.A. 5'%-inch fine $22 50; 44 S&W Special 64-inch 
fine $25; Super 38 New, never fired, $27.50; Scho- 
field 7-inch 45 auto. auto rim $20. G. L. Elliott, 
Lagonda Mfg. Co., Springfield. Ohio. 9-32 


BINOCULARS—8x25 Megaphos, case and straps as 
new $14. 8-Power Mirakel Daylux extreme wide 
field, new $26. H. Nickelsen, 920 Broadway, Ta- 
coma, Wash. 9-32 


38 S&W Safety hammerless revolver, blue 4-inch 
barrel, excellent $15; 45 S&W Military blue, 64-inch 
barrel, in perfect factory condition, shoots 45 Long 
Colt cartridges $32.50; 45 Bisley 7%-inch blue in 
perfect factory condition inside, outside excellent be 


D. B. Conley, Swampton. Ky. 


FECKER SPOTTING SCOPE almost new, 18-35 
power $3.50 tripod, $5.80 leather case, cost $83.50, 
| perfect condition $60. 643 Pacific St., eer 








-| Calif. 9-32 





THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
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2016 Perrysville Avenue 





REMODELED KRAG, tools, good $20; Winchester 


54, 30 W.C.F. A-1 $25. TRADE 38 S&W M&P for 
S.A. 32-20 or 38 Spec. Wm. Krum, Grahamsville, 
N. Y. 9-32 


SUPER .38, holster, 2 extra clips, Ideal mould, 
B&M tools, 200 cases, excellent condition, complete 
outfit $35; Colt Ace, perfect $32; .28-30 heavy 32- 
inch Stevens barrel on Ballard Union Hill set-trigger 
action, peep and globe sights, Swiss butt, 2 moulds, 
100 cases, complete. Ideal tools, good condition $30 
complete. 
ing, New York. 9-32 


DOUBLE WINCHESTER 21 Standard, new 12-ga. 
30-inch ivory sights, cost $68.50; sell for $40. Andel, 
4630 N. Lamon Ave., Chicago, Ill. 9-32 














NEW $60 Busch spotting scope 44X, leather case 
$10, tripod swivel attachment $5, sell all for $24. 
400 rounds Remington 7m/m 175-gr. soft and hard 
point $7.50. Hornig, 11 Rolling St., Lynbrook, N. Y. 

9-32 





VIOLIN nearly new, case, strings, $20. Howard 
Smith, North Brookfield, N. Y. 9-32 


KRAGS $5 and $10. S&W .38 Regulation Police 
Geo. Zimmerman, Euclid Ave., Bristol, Va. 9-32 


WINCHESTER 25-20 octagon barrel, good condi- 


tion, handfui cartridges, sell for $15. Andel, 4630 
N. Lamon Ave., Chicago, II. 9-32 





44 RUSSIAN BARRELS. 6 inches: blued, good 
condition $5, nickeled, slightly pitted $3.50; New 
Ideal Mould, 246 grains, $2.50; eight-inch, .22-cal. 
barrel, S&W Pistol 91 Model, perfect $7.50: ten-inch 
.22-cal. barrel, Stevens Gould Model Pistol, pitted $2 
A. L. A. Himmelwright, Stockholm, N. J. 9-32 





SELL OR TRADE 


COLTS WOODSMAN gun crank condition. $20 or 
trade pump or automatic shotgun. W. G. Woolfolk 
Montgomery, Ala 9-32 








ITHACA NO. 1 grade; double hammerless, 12, 30, 
left full, right modified. double sighted, recoil pad, 
Ruaranteed as new, $32.50 or trade for Colt Ace 





O. J. Murray, Kendrick, Colo. 9-32 
HAVE SMITH and Colt Pistols, Edison and Victor 
phonographs, cabinet models. Encvclopedias, 32 


Volt DeCoster loud speaker. WANT—.44 Smith. 
7x50 Hensoldt, Typewriter; other trades considered 
Pay cash difference. Roy Leonard, Union Grove. 
New York. 9-32 





MAUSER 32 Automatic perfeci, 12-gauge. West- 
ern repeating shotgun, interchangeable barrels, like 
new, best cash offer or trade for Scope for 52. 
Sadler, Box 163, Lewistown, Penna 9-32 





45 COLT Auto, commercial, good $14; 45 Colt 
0.A. good $11; Winchester 5B scope, fine $15; Pacific 
Ballard action $6: Remington-Hepburn 32-40 $15; 
cash paid for Fecker scope. Lowry Smith, R. 1, 
Rochester, Penna. 9-32 





SMITH 16 Field, single trigger, automatic ejectors, 
recoil pad, outside worn, inside fine $25. Want good 
Springfield sporter 250-3000, or Winchester 52. Muz- 
zle loader, 39 caliber, 11% Ibs. $9. Want powder 
measure, lubricator, Krag or What? Robert Tinker, 


Signal Mountain, Tenn. 9-32 | 


SEPTEMBER, 1932 





Albert G. Bossard, 284 Bridge St., Corn- | 


MAKE EVERY SHOT COUNT! 






J. W. FECKER 







ee CUTTS -- 
COMPENSATORS 


Sweep State Shoot 


The three high guns in the Alabama 
championship shoot were compensa- 
tor equipped and the only three com- 
pensated guns entered. The highest 
score in any state shoot of 1932 was 
shot by C. A. Pickering of Middle- 
town, Conn., winning the Connecticut 
Individual Skeet Championship with 
a 99, using a Compensator. These 
same guns with correct pattern tubes 
are instantly ready for game shooting 
of any kind. Supplied for 1o, 12, and 
16 ga. shotguns, single bbl., single 
shot, repeating, autoloading. The 
compensator throws killing 
patterns on every shot. Equip your 
gun for finest fall shooting you have 
ever enjoyed. Write for full in- 


even, 


formation. 
Free Sent on 
Folder Request 





THE 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
90 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 





THE NIEDNER 
RIFLE CORP. 


DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 
Custom Gun-makers 


Fine nickel steel barrels for the 
old or unusual rifle 





Increase the effectiveness of your small game rifle with the new Fecker 
Small Game Scope. Made with the same painstaking attention and of 
the same high quality materials as the Fecker Target Scope, this sniall game scope will add 
immeasurably to the pleasures of your next chuck hunt. Achromatic lenses are used throughout, 
/ P insuring brilliant, colorless images clear to the extreme edge of the field. 

Furnished in 214, 3 and 4 power, in lengths from 10 to 18 inches. With plain micrometer mounts and bases, $30.00; 
with precision micrometer mounts and bases, $37.50, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Literature will be sent on request. 


Spotting 
Scopes 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New Low Prices to all 


Riflemen 


Model 52 Winchester Rifle, speed ac- 
tion, Semi-Beaver fore-end, thoroughly 
tested before shipped, $38.00. 

Your choice of 500 targets 50 or 75 
feet, 2 Bulls on target, FREE with pur- 
chase of rifle. 

Parker Hale latest Model Sight for 
a 52 with quick release knobs, 

-fo0. 

A few of the old Parker Hale Sights, 
$10.00. 


Six Useful Articles $1.00 


New Leather Gun Sling, Small Bore 
Scorebook, Rifle Rest, .22 cal. Shot Hole 


Gauge, Box .22 cal. Cleaning Patches, 
Box to hold 50 Cartridges. Include ad- 
ditional 25 cents for postage. 


P. J. HARE 


Largest Manufacturer & Importer of Rifle 
Accessories in America 


552 Irvington Avenue 
Maplewood, N. J. 


Send 15 cents postage for Large and 
Small Bore Catalogs. 


WINCHESTER 


MODEL 55, TAX FREE 


Offering limited quantity Winchester’s latest Model 
55 light-weight takedown half-magazine repeaters at 
less than wholesale. 24” tapered nickel steel bbl. 
Brand new in original factory boxes. .25/35 $24.95: 
.32 W. S. $26.95: Lyman tang peep $4.00 additional: 
Canvas & leather takedown case $1.50. Order yours 
today. We ship C.O0.D. examination $5.00 M.O. 
For cash in full, jointed rod free. 

Baker & Kimball, Inc., 37 South Street, Boston, Mass. 






















HENSOLDT 
Scopes 
Binocu- 
lars 
W E carry almost every popular make of binocular and 


telescope. Trade in your old glass for a new one. 
A few fine used glasses. Send for lists to 
VERNON OPTICAL CO. 


BOX No. 14 MT. VERNON, N. Y. 





U.S. KRAG RIFLES 272.75. 


= 





Springfield Rifle Parts 
Army Leather Gun Slings, new, 50¢; used, 25¢ 
Bayonets, Camping Equipment; Army-Navy Surplus Goods 
§ 10c. for big catalog (money refunded on purchase of #D 
GLOBE SALES & MFG. CO., R-636 Broadway, New York 
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Shoot a Better Deer Rifle 





(OLOXo) 








(9) 





& Howe all-range .250/3000 Spring- 

field is carried light, with its tele- 
scope sight in 2 belt holster. For a long 
shot, slip the scope on in a jiffy—always 
sighted in. See the undisturbed far-off 
buck clearly, count his points, note every 
branch to avoid in shooting. Meanwhile, 
should a close shot be offered, take it with 
the iron sights—the 'scope does not inter- 
fere with them. 

We build this fine deer rifle with 20- 
inch nickel-steel barrel (22” or 24” if 
wanted), and either Springfield or Mau- 
ser action. Imported walnut stock with 
Consult us for all Rebuildin 
Repairs. Best Telescope ve Siphts 

rite 


KF: close shots at deer, your Griffin 


and Meunts, 
Dept. 





ee eee 













Get Them Near or Far with 
this Griffin & Howe .250/3000 


gee tah -orade Alterations. Restocking, Engraving, 
je 
- Or send this advertisement. 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc., stakers of Fine Rifles, 202 E. 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 





Griffin & Howe 

-250/3000 Springfield 
with Zeiss telescope 
sight and G & H Mount 


(©) 
2) 


cheek-rest and refined pistol grip; steel 
grip cap, checkered steel butt plate, horn 
fore-end tip, fine checkering. Lyman No. 
48 wind-gauge rear sight and G & H ramp 
front with gold bead and slip-off cover. 
Barrel band, sling swivels and Whelen 
shooting gunsling. Weight with 20-inch 
barrel 71% Ibs. 

Send us any N. R. A. Springfield, we 
will rebarrel it and reshape the stock. 
Telescope sight and mount are optional. 
So, too, are other calibers and actions. Get 
our new catalog circular NOW. Have a 
deer rifle this fall that you can do some 
real shooting with. 


Ornamenting and 


Cases, Holsters, Cleaning Tools, Ammunition. 





COOGAAS 















































































Here’s the New Spotting 


|. Scope that Marksmen 
Are Wild Over | 


After showing the Bausch & Lomb 
Spotting Scope to hundreds of re- 
| volver and rifle shooters, Ned E. 
Cutting, of Eagle Rock, Calif., an 
N. R. A. enthusiast, writes, “All 
agree that this Scope is far superior 
to all others.” Capt. Edw. Cross- 
man says, “No question but that the 
B & L is the highest development 
of the spotting scope to date.” At 
| Camp Perry it was the hit of the | 
| meet. Used at U. S. Olympics. | 
| Wins new boosters wherever shown. 
| Marksmen designed the B & L | 

Spotting Scope, giving it impor- | 

tant features all its own. Focuses | 

quickly, easily and sharply, even in 

indoor ranges. Four eyepieces give 

magnifications of 12.8 to 36.5 times | 

for varied conditions of light and | 

air. Light weight but rugged. Tri- 
pod rigid even in high wind. So | 
precise that it helps squeeze out | 
those final extra points that often | 
decide a match. ~ 


Write for pamphlet “Extra Points,” 
containing full details, free. 


BAUSCH & LOMB | 
| 





































































OPTICAL CO 
753 St. Paul St., Rochester, New York 










| rifle. 


| Winchetser S.P. $5 per hundred. 


NEW REMINGTON Sportsman 12-ga. 28-inch 
mod. $45. Cash. Wild Mallard decoys $1.00. 
WANT—Sedgley or Savage Hornet. Earl Price, Lodi, 
Wisc. 9-32 


GIBSON Mandocello K-1, fine. Military Mauser 
8m/m, 50 new cases. WANT—Gibson or National 











Guitar. Otelo Ottman, Greenville, Ohio. 9-32 

FRONTIER COLTS .45 S.A. 4% fine $15. WANT 
—Colt Woodsman or .22 target pistol. G. Reed, 220 
N. Ruby St., Philadelphia, Penna. 9-32 








PARKER V.H. Grade 30-inch barrels, full and 
modified choke 74% lbs. $32.50; Marlin Model 39 .22- 
cal. lever action rifle $22. Hopkins & Allen .22-cal. 
range model revolver 6-inch $6. All new condition. 
CONSIDER TRADE for Remington automatic shot- 
gun 16 or 20-gauge, 30-inch ribbed or Winchester 
Model 94 25-36 solid frame. S. Hunt, R.R. 1, Bur- 
lington, Iowa. 9-32 





MODEL 12 Winchester 12, 32-inch full, pad, per- 
fect in, good out, 1917 S&W, fine, Heiser Holster. 
45 Colt S.A. 7%, good. Type EE binoculars, new 
with case. Many loading tools. WANT—Heavy 
Springfield, D.C.M. sporter, Winchester SS_ with 
Schuetzen D.S. triggers. Fred. V. Berger, Schuylkill 
Arsenal, Philadelphia, Penna. 9-32 


SALE OR TRADE for Winchester 52, fine 38-55 
Winchester Pope Schuetzen set trigger Mogg 7X 
scope, sole leather case. L. T. Stewart, Pulaski, N. Y 

9-32 








WINCHES 95, 30-06 Lyman 38, 
ceiver bluing worn $25. WANT—Good Springfield. 


David Olson, 401 Moore Ave., Pittsburgh, Penna 
9-32 





25 REMINGTON EXPRESS, 30S Stock, L48, 
sling, tools, bullets, cases, new $50; Flat-top S.A. Colt 
44 Spl. 5'%-inch, slip hammer, ivory grips, $60. 
WANT—O’Hare spotting scope, .38-44 Outdoorsman. 
C. Gene D’Oench, 709 University Club —., St 
Louis, Mo. 9-32 





B&L 6x30 Binocular $30 or $15 and used Service 
Gablenz, 984 Columbus, New York, N. Y. 9-32 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—Winchester S.S. 30-40 
3 nickel steel barrel $20; barrel and action perfect; 
barrel separate $12.50; Russian 7.62 never shot $7.50; 


| Krag Carbine good $7.50 C.O.D. subject to examina- 


tion. Want Hornet rifle or Hornet or 25-20 barrel 
for Winchester S.S. or what have you? Sale only— 
30 Remington cartridges MC. $3.75 per hundred: 
32 Remington auto S.P. $3.75 per hundred. 35 
44-40 S.P. H.V. 
F.O.B. 


$2.50 per hundred. All old style primers. 


Reming- 
ramp. 


$135. BABY NIEDNER, tools, perfect. 
ton 25 Action, special stock, forearm, barrel, 


| WANT—Single shot rifles, perfect in trade, Win- 


N. Bundy, #7, Topeka, Kans. 


chester make. 
9-32 


| Sacramento, Calif. 


| close stamps. 


inside fine, re- | 


Kansas City. New Government regulation leather 
| slings 1%-inch 80¢ each. Postpaid. G. R. McGuire. | 
2431 Askew Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 9-32 





COLT’S ACE, never fired, holster, extra clip $25; | 


Colf’s Officers 
First 

Va. 
9-32 


Krag Sporter, perfect condition $20; 
Target .38 Spl. 7%-inch barrel, perfect $25. 
offer takes them. Arthur Chafin, Logan, W. 


12 GAUGE SHOTGUN, double $8; 


| 


| Renn Torbert, Detroit Lakes, Minn. 
.38-cal. revol- | 


ver $6; 10-gauge reloading outfit $2; 20 — Rifle- | 


WANT—.22-cal. 


man (29-30) $2.50. 
Medford, Wisc. 


volver. Edward Bodewin, 








le or re- | 
9-32 | 


HOHNER ACCORDION, new $15; 587 rounds 
30-06, mostly US18, 90¢ hundred; swiveled scope 
stand $5; Rifleman from 1923 $1.50 year; send 
stamp for large list rifle and aviation books. WANT— 
3%x4% Graflex; movie camera; B&L or Fecker 
spotting scope; Zeiss or B&M hunting scope; Zeiss 
Binoctar; .300 Savage 99G; .44 Spl. NS Colt; 2 
micrometer powder measure; Vol. II The 
Rifle. Above must be perfect. E. M. Hoskinson, 
2577 Ida, Omaha, Nebr. 9-32 


30-30 CARBINE, 32 Special Model 55, 25-20 
Model 53, with Stainless Steel Barrel, 45-90 Winches- 
ters perfect inside except 30-30 and good outside. 
Best offer, cash or trade. R.C. Skaggs, 2040 Gerber, 
i 9-32 





NEW 30-06 Mannlicher-Schoenauer Rifle, 24-inch 
barrel, double set trigger, hunting sling cost $106, will 
sell for $80 or trade for New Springfield Sporter with 
Zeiss or Hensoldt Hunting Scope. Andel, 4630 N. 
Lamon Ave., Chicago, Ill. 9-32 


SAVAGE SPORTER 25-20 or Remington 25-20, 
Model 25, tang peep; both factory condition. WANT 
—Scope and mounts for Krag. Fox Burns, St. Marys, 


Ohio. 9-32 
REMODELED 7.62m/m Russian $12.50, 163 M. 


40 S.P. $2; 38-40 Winchester Re- 
peater $12.50; 7.65m/m Mauser Sporter $20; .30 
Luger $15. Remodeled Krag stocks reasonable. En- 

V. J. DeBarber, 811 First North, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 9-32 


C. cartridges $5. 





LYMAN 5A Scope, new. Winchester 90 .22 LR, 
Crank condition. Stevens .22-cal. single shot pistol 
8-inch, new condition. Western Receiver sight for 
Krag, Pacific Mike sight for Springfield. Fine shot- 
gun case 32-inch. Iver Johnson .38 Hammerless, 
good used condition. WANT—DCM Sporters, Win- 
chester 54s, S&W Hammerless .38. All in crank 
condition. Box 428, Longview, Wash. 9-32 


REMODELED RUSSIAN good condition $14: 28 
Book Salesmanship Course cost $120, sell $60; Taxi- 
dermist Course $10: Vest Pocket Kodak, Series IIT 
F.6.3 lens $8. WANT—20 gauge pump or guns 
M. C. Daum, R. D. 1, Crestline, Ohio. 9-32 











WINCHESTER 10-ga. Lever Repeater 32-inch full 
choke, new barrel, never fired $35; L. C. Smith Dou- 
ble trap gun, two sets of barrels, fine condition $30; 
Heavy Colt 32-20 revolver, pearl stocks. fine condi- 
tion $20. Arthur W. Plumlee, Cambria, Ill. 9-32 


COLT CAMP PERRY .44 NS. Target, .45 N.S. 
7%-inch, Springfield Sporter, Springfield Service. 
Krags, handstocked 26-inch. 30-inch Sporter, regu- 
lar, Browning 12, 32, full. ribbed. recoil pad. WANT 

-52 Sneedlock or ? NO JUNK. R. W. Christy. 
Rt. 5, Box 210, Sacramento, Calif. 9-32 











TRADE 





20-GA. REMINGTON 17, with rib and recoil pad, 
28, full, guaranteed new condition, for prismatic 
spotting scope and fittings 25 to 42 power, Fecker, 
Zeiss, B&L. C. E. Bonnell, 160% Commerce, Ta- 


coma. Wash. 





BROWNING SIXTEEN Full, Circassian stock, oil 
finished, cost $70, new condition for twenty-two M-1 
Springfield, same condition. R.C. Morton, Bismarck, 
N. Dak 9-32 


PRACTICALLY NEW 52 for M-1. Remington 
portable typewriter for spotting scope. L. M. Scott, 
720 George St., Coraopolis, Pa. 9-32 








NEW FISHING TACKLE or New Peerless Hand- 


loading tools or scope and mounts. ; 
dorf, 205 Norwalk Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 9-32 





MY GRAFLEX with Anastigmat F 4.5 lens $125 
Value for 52 Winchester or Springfield M-1, or .22 
Hornet, or Springfield 30-06 Sporter. Any of these 
must have good 6- 8- or 10-power scope. D. Nissen. 
3715 Broadway, San Antonio, Texas. 9-32 





COLT .38 Special O.P. Model good condition for 
Colt .22 P.P. chambered for Hi-Speed ammunition. 
E. L. Porter, Croton Falls, N. Y. 9-32 





TRACER CARTRIDGES: 800, 30-06 packed 20 


to sealed box. What am I offered in guns, 30-06 or 
22 L.R. ammunition for lot. Paul Wright, Silver 
City, N. Mex. 9-32 





WANT—SA or 


.38 OFFICERS COLT perfect. .- 


other good scope. W. F. Sullenger, Talent, Ore. 





FISHING TACKLE or battery charger FOR good 
.22 revolver. Robert Layton, Corsicana, Texas. 9-32 





HAVE KRAG Carbine, excellent condition, Lyman 
33 rear sight, nicely remodeled stock. vege 
9-3 





GOOD .32 COLT Auto with holster for good 
Woodsman. Will pay difference. Wm. Swift, Lake 
Placid, N. Y. 9-32 
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boat-tail, $25 or TRADE for rifle scope sight. Box 
505, Spanaway, Wash. 9-32 


NEW NO. 3 Ithaca Double 28-inch shot 25 times, 
auto ejector, ivory sights, recoil pad; for high grade 
28 ga. C. W. Mills, 740 W. Moreland, Phoenix, 


Ariz. 9-32 | 





WANTED 


WANT—Remington Automatic Shotgun 20-gauge; 
give full description and price. A. C. Adams, North- 
bridge, Mass. 9-32 


WANT—One Lyman 48-J sight for 52 Winchester; 
State lowest price. Jas. J. Keleher, Box 603, Bishop, 


Calif. 9-32 

WANT—Springfield Sporter, crank condition, pay 
cash and Lebel 24 nearly new, receiver sight im- 
perfect. Thos. V. Inwood, 232 E. Fourth, Los 
Angles, Calif. 9-32 

WANT—.45 Cal. Smith & Wesson Model 1917. 
Must be good. Wm. C. Warren, C. G. Station, 


Beach Haven Terrace, N. J. 9-32 


WANT—Loading outfit for .45 auto, also bullet 
mold. David Clinton, R. 1, Box 242, Olympia, 
Wash. 9-32 


WANT—Good target rifle, preferably small bore. 
give full particulars. O. W. Rewey, Marshfield 
Wisc. 9-32 


WANT—One telescope sight and mounts. Prefer 
Lyman 5A. Arnold Stanley, Plainfield, Indiana. 9-32 


WANT—BROWNING AUTOMATIC RIFLES; | 


Remington automatic twelves; Strong Ss. 
(cheap); Damaged stocks and barrels O.K. Will 
saw them off to make buckshot pistols for protection 
of U. S. mails. Postmaster, Manville, N. J. 9-32 


CAMERA WANTED for plates and film packs size 
2%x3% write full description and best cash price. 
be Ream, 421 Second National Bldg., Akron. 

io. 9-32 


WANT—Books on Horn and Oriental Bows. Also 
Cross-bows by Sir Ralph Payne—Gallwey. or other 
authors. Hubbell, 18 Henry St., Seymour, Conn. 9-32 


WANT—Regulation Police Model S&W_ 32_ Long 
3%-inch barrel in good condition. H. S. Harper 
Philipsburg, Pa. 9-32 


WANT—Springfield or Krag Sporter. Accurate. 
a. Give all markings. T. E. Lynch, Monroe 
_ 2. 9-32 


WANT—COPY of Baker’s ‘‘Modern Gunsmithing ” 
J. M. Large. Route 7, Huntington. Ind. 9-32 











THE TRADING POST 


Bargain lists and announcements by the 
makers and distributors of everything used 
by active outdoorsmen and sportsmen col- 


lectors. Advertisers in this section are re- 
quired to furnish at least one bank and 
two business references. We believe they 
are all straight shooters and thoroughly 
reputable, but we request an immediate 
report of any unsatisfactory dealings. 


o———___—_-e 


FIREARMS—GENERAL 


NOW IS THE TIME to buy that 3-barrel gun 
you have always wanted. We are closing out 
our sample guns at bargain prices. Send stamp 
= list. Baker & Kimball, 37 South St., a 

ass. t 





WINCHESTER BARGAINS—AIll brand new 
take-downs. Model 92-32-20, 44-40 half, 38-40 
full magazine, 24-inch barrels $19.85. Model 94- 
25-35 full 32-40 half magazine, 26-inch barrel, 
$21.95. Latest Model 55, light-weight half- 
Magazine, nickel steel 24-inch barrel, 25-35 
$24.95 and .32 W. S. $26.95. Shipped C.O.D. 


examination for $5 M.O. For cash in full 
jointed rod free. Baker & Kimball, South St.. 
Boston, Mass. tf 





DUPLICATE FIREARMS from one of the 
largest private collections of modern firearms in 
this country, brand new or practically brand new 
rifles, pistols and revolvers at wholesale prices 
and less. Write your wants to Sidney Maranov. 
55 West 42nd St.. New York. N. Y. tf 





SMITH & WESSON Target; 44 Special; 6%” 
brand new condition, $29.75; S&W Triple Lock 
455 Eley 6%” blued; in A-1 condition, $32; 
also one with bluing worn from handling; in- 
ete fine, $18. Hudson, R-52 Warren St., New 


ork, 9-32 | 





SEPTEMBER, 1932 


ONE CASE Cal. 30 M-1 Service 172-gr. 9 degree | 


HI A New Seeret About Guns 


ONLY FIENDOIL has the “chemical inhibitor” 
against corrosion. No other cleaner gives your gun 


this perfect protection. Fiendoil 





powder, and primer fouling without tedious manual 
cleaning. Formula patented—no other gun cleaner 


removes metal, 


Dealer 
Doesn't have Fiend- 
oil, Send Us His 
Name and 10c for 
Generous Sample to 


If Your 


MC CAMBRIDGE 
AND 
MC CAMBRIDGE 


1226 11th St., S. E 
Washington, D. C. 








Most Sensational Sale in Years! 


Resuler $53.40 











New Winchesters: 10 ga., 32” Repeater; 
Russian Cartridges: 7.62 Metal Point; $3 per 100; 
FREE Catalog, Guns, Revolvers, Binoculars, etc. 
$2 Deposit on C.O.D.'s 






Model 11-R 26 m 


Carbine 


Here is a chance to purchase a Remington Auto. Shotgun, known the world 
over for service. 


A limited quantity only, in brand new condition; 12 ga.; 


20” barrel; cyl. choke; for Brush, Rabbits, Deer, ete. Has crossbolt safety; oan ad 2%” 
shell, heavy load. A real handy 6-shot gun at half price, $26.95. = 
6 shot; 
Government Cartridges: .45 Colt Auto., $2 per 100; case (2000) 
Hu f wood (1000) 


MAIL ORDER TO 


full choke. Special_ = 





dson Sporting Goods Co., R-52 Warren St., New ae 





WINCHESTER Automatic Rifle .35 cal. with 
fancy stock and cheek piece; finely engraved ; 
list $140; in new condition; special price $48. 
HUDSON, R-52 Warren Street, New York. 9-32 





FOR SALE AT DEPRESSION PRICES— 
Howe Whelen sights for Springfield, Circassian 
Walnut stocks for rifles and shotguns, Waffen- 
fabrik Mauser actions, rifle barrels, Webley- 
Scott shotgun barrels and actions, gun makers, 
tools, front sight ramps, quick release swivels, 
quick bluing solution, quick rust remover, mis- 
cellaneous lots of cartridges, bullets, empty 
shells, and Buffalo Horn tips. One like new 
401 Winchester Automatic, 
25-20 Colts. Hudson & Watson, Box 991, 
more, Okla. 9-32 





BRAND NEW Winchester Model 73 Rifles 


44-40 cal. musket; 30” barrel. repeater. Very 
rare. Special $15.95. HUDSON, R-52 Warren 
Street, New York. 9-32 


REVOLVERS—lIver Johnson Sealed 8 Super- 
shot, cal. .22 long rifle $13.75; Harrington & 
Richardson, Sportsman, cal. .22 long rifle, with 
No. 4 Frontier grips, $15; leather holster with 
flap $1.50. I have these guns in stock for imme- 
diate delivery $2 deposit on C.O.D. W. Joseph 
O’Connor, Sportsmen’s Equipment, Baker, Ore. 

9-32 





BISLEY Model Colt 32-20 cal. 744”; A-1 con- 
dition; light trigger pull; bargain $31.50, with 
Truefit Holster. HUDSON, R-52 Warren St.. 
New York. 9-32 





COLT .22 Target like new $20; Colt .45 Auto- 
matic $15; Colt Army Special .38 $15; Best 
offers takes following: .22 Savage highpower. 
.45 Schofield, 10-gauge Ithaca, Colt .22 Repeater, 
Colt Officers Target. WANT—Sawyers Vol. 2. 


Engraved Frontier; .38 Special Frontier; Colt 
percussion engraved, SW K22. Henry Day. 
Exeter. N. H. 9-32 


COLT Auto. Govt. Model .455 Eley, in fine 


condition; two extra magazines. and 20 car- 
tridges, $22.50. Very scarce. HUDSON, R-52 
Warren St., New York. 9-32 


SELL OR TRADE—S. S. Hornets, scopes, 
Krags, Springfields, Mausers, others. Rough in- 
letted blanks $7.50. Krags made flush side load- 
ing $7. WANT—Springfield D.C.M. Sporter. 
E. L. Gorenflo, 1807 State, Erie, Penna. 9-32 


SMITH & WESSON Perfected Model, top 
break, .38 cal. 3%” and 4” nickeled; brand new 
condition, $12 each, HUDSON, R-52 Warren 


St., New York. 9-32 

BUY-SELL-EXCHANGE. Firearms. tele- 
scopes, binoculars, old violins. WANT—Bal- 
lard, Winchester Actions. Fred Johnson, 
Seneca, Il. 9-32 






and one like new | 
Ard- | 


Fiala Pat. Sleeping Bag 


“1 slept alone—snug and warm. My 
two companions suffered with two wool 
blankets, huddled together’? — Horace 
Kephart. e 
Scientifically correct, warm, sanitary. No 
““down”’ filler to absorb body vapors— 
Fiala bag can be washed, sunned and 
dried. Weight about 5 Ibs. 

FIALA MINIATURE Prism Binoculars, 
a new 8x24 glass; weighs only $34 


10 oz. _- 
Prismatic Compass, U. A. Engineers— 


Factory refinished, $7. 50 (Value. $25.00) 
Visit our new Pistol and Rifle Range at 
this address 
Send for Catalogue R 


ANTHONY FIALA 
47 Warren Street 





New York City 





Bond Double Cavity Bullet Mould 


LOADING TOOLS and COMPONENTS 


Send 10c for latest catalog on hand loading 


MODERN-BOND CORP. 


813 West Sth Street Wilmington, Del. 





BE AN EXPERT SHOT! 









Hi-Power 
Air Pistol 
Regular $9 Value 

A real yo Absolutely Free 
accurate; perfect balance: $ 9% Catalog 
easy loading, hard shoot- 
ing: indoor or outdoor 
target practice or small game. ie pommae. Blued Steel ; 
rified barrel; cal. .177; length 1 O18 as 1 Ibs. ; wood 
stocks. Extra pellets 5c per 500; darts 3 35¢ loz. FREE: 
Pellets, Darts, Targets yoy 8 é. wonderful bargain; 
only a few at our $ “a? sf" 

. LEE SALES West ona St.. New York 





Universal Aperture Shooting Spectacles 
Orthoptic Principle — No Lenses Required 
Lay aside makeshifts - re oh Clear up blurred sights 
Pronounced by leading experts 
Write for literature. Address Henry P. Jones, M.E., Bennington, Vt. 
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SLOANS SPORTING’ GOODS CO. 


-5O0 WINCHESTER RIFLES—SPECIAL BARGAINS 


Brand new; shipped in original factory sealed boxes__.._____________-____-__ $26.50 

Ammunition for the above rifles, per 100 

R Model 52: Cal. .22; speed lock; beavertail fore-end___.__--____-__________ 
: . .22 long; rechambered; $31.65; List__ 

$s New Model 62: Cal. .22; List price $18.50; Special__-.-.--_-._------ --- $13.95 

ESTER Model '92: Carbine, .44/40; 20” barrel; only a few at 





Model 55, Takedown, Original Price 
$44.70—.25/35, .30/30, .32 Spl. 










17.95 
88 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK CIT 
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CARL 


RIFLE SCOPES 


The quick, errorless aim made possible 
with a Zeiss Rifle Scope means cleaner 
4ills in hunting and higher scores on 
the range. 
Zeiss Rifle Scopes are noted for their 
fine optical qualities and mechanical 
perfection. Ask to see the popular 
2\-power Zielklein—and other 
models—at leading dealers and 
gunsmiths. Write for Literature. 


CARL ZEISS, Inc. 


485 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
FRONTIER BISLEY COLT S.A. .32-20, 
-38-40, .44-40, .45, 434-, 514-, 7%” barrels $8-$20. 
Colt Automatics: .25 and .32, $6.50-$14; .380, 
$7.50-$14; .38 pocket and military, $8.50-$18; .45, 















$12.50-$20 ; Woodsman, $18.50-$22. Army Special: | 


.32-20 and .38 Special, $9.50-$21. Police Positive 
Specials, $7.50-$14; S&W .35 auto fine; H&R 
auto, fine; New Service .44-40 fine; Luger short- 
long barrels. RIFLES: Remington .25 model 
8 fine; Winchester .401 fine; Savage .300, .303, 
25-20; Winchester .22 auto fine; Remington auto 
.22 fine; others. Smith Trap plain rib; Doubles 
12-ga.; Remington-Browning automatics, one 
two-barrel with ventilated rib; Stevens, Win- 
chester pumps $14-$20; Smith; I. J. Ithaca 20; 
wrecks and near wrecks in Colt and S&W; Owl 
Heads and “Made in Spain” rifles poor condition. 
Ivory and pearl grips Bisley Two Frontiers with 
ivory stocks. WANT—20-ga. auto; .38 Spe- 
cial Frontier. Profitable trades—will answer. 
Every arm on approval. T. C. Hansen, Caney, 


Kans. 9-32 
| full, shot only a few times, fine condition $40. | 





IF YOU ARE interested in the very best 
arms, I have the following for sale: Best 
grade, latest model, Over & Under gun by 
Westley Richards, hand removable locks, selec- 
tive single trigger. Condition absolutely as 
new, Cost $1550-$650. 6.5m/m Mannlicher, 
Steyr Haenel action, barrel, sights and stocking 
by Rigby, London; Lyman on bolt-head, 26-inch 
barrel, sporting stock, equal to new $75. .303 
Double by Holland & Holland, “Royal” Grade. 
In excellent condition inside and out. Cartridce 
made by all American makers. A _ splendid, 
accurate deer rifle $225; Westley Richards Hor- 
net rifle on Faraquahrson action $150. Wil- 
liam Ford 20-gauge double barrel, 28-inch bar- 
rels, automatic ejector, a beautiful gun $200; 
Westley Richards 16-gauge double barrel shot- 
gun, thirty-inch Damascus barrels, automatic 
ejector, also a beautiful gun $200; Greener 12- 
gauge trap gun on Martini action; 32-inch bar- 
rels with solid rib, full pistol grip; a very sub- 
stantially built gun and in almost new condi- 


* tion $100; .22 caliber on Martini action made by 


Westley Richards; ftwenty-six-inch barrel, 
Parker aperture sight and folding leaf sights on 
barrel $80; Remington Model 10, 12-gauge 
new condition $32; Lefever 16-gauge, good con- 
dition $13; Bisley Model Colt; 5%-inch barrel; 
chambered for 38 Spnecial. good condition $50; 
Colt New Service 38-40 7%4-inch barrel, good 
condition $25; Colt Single action 32-20 5%- 
inch barrel, perfect condition $25; Colt Officers 
model, 38 Special, 734-inch barrel $30; Colt 
.22 caliber. automatic $18. Tas. V. Howe. 
12435 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 9-32 
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.30 Remington Express 
Western Mount and 
Zielvier 4X Scope. 





The big game season is approaching. Now is the 
time to equip your rifle with a finely constructed 
Western Scope Mount. Made for practically all guns. 
Catalog on request. 





















New Western Ramp 


Graceful of line. Beautiful construction 
Variable curve of the face is crowned and 
attractively matted as is the front 
face of the inter- 
changeable blade 
sight. Very simple 
to install. Can be 
supplied at present 
— for Krag. Spring- 
field, Russian, 1917 Enfield, Rem. 

Exp. and Win. 54. Leaflet on request. 

$5.50 without hood. $6.50 with hood. 


Write for literature NEW RECEIVER SIGHTS 
THE WESTERN GUN SIGHT CO. 
3315 Gilpin Street Denver, Colo. 






























KRAG MILITARY RIFLES 


Cal. .30/40, second hand, in good condition, not con- 
demned or made from old parts. Full length stock 
and barrel. Suitable for remodeling. $12.45 each. 


Illustrated catalog No. 21, latest issue, 364 pages, 

guns, swords, pistols, ete. Mailed for 50 cents 

(stamps). Special circular for 3-cent stamp. 
Established 1865 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS, 50! B’w-y, N. Y. City 








| 
SALE — FORTY FAMOUS HOFFMAN | 


| RIFLES and Shotguns taken in trade at one- | 


third former price. R. D. Richardson, Box 991, | 
Ardmore, Okla. 9-32 | 


DELUXE SRINGFIELD 20-inch barrel, En- 
graved action restocked by Owens, ramp front 
sight $175; B.S.A. Hornet restocked for scope, 
cheek piece Lyman 48 Fecker scope blocks, 
perfect $75; Savage Lever Action 250-3000 with 
Goerz 4X scope, German mounts, Lyman sights, 
leather case very good $75. W. A. Sukalle, | 
Gunsmith, Tucson, Ariz. 9-32 | 


MANNLICHER-SCHOENAUER and Wal- 
ther Arms. Target pistols made to specifica- 
tions. Guns reblued. Sequoia Gun Bluer; | 
Large size $2. Small size $1.00. Catalog 5¢. 
Sequoia Importing Co., 25 Spear St., San | 
Francisco, Calif. 9-32 | 














REMINGTON Mod. 17-B matted rib, 32-inch, | 


Remington Mod. 17A 28-inch modified, new, 
never used $25. Both Standard 20 ga. W. A. 
Wright, 3625 Lifur Ave.,Los Angeles, Calif. 9-32 | 








MODEL 52-22 Cal. Winchester rifles. Speed 
lock, beaver tail forend, fitted with 48J Lyman 
sight, new $43.35. E. J. Miller, 604 Flatiron 
Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 9-32 





LITERATURE, ART & ADVERTISING 
depend pretty much on one’s mental attitude. 
Shiff was surprised that some chose to inter- 
pret “‘Where the best is Colt and the poorest 
S&W” as defamatory of S&W. The files of the 
leading sporting magazines are replete with my 





ads “The only outfit of its size and kind that 
NEVER handled inferior merchandise at ANY 
price.” SHIFF has handled Colt and S&W for 
more than 50 years. To the exclusion of all 
other current American makes for almost 20 
years, meantime warning all against inferior 
imitations. I feel justified in commending such 
critics to the host of dealers handling actually 
unsafe and obviously imitations in competition 
with and even to the exc'usion of Colt and 
S&W. SHIFT WITH THE HOUSE O’ 
SHIFF, North Woodstock, New Hampshire 
where EVERY thing is guaranteed by the 
simple expedient of handling nothing unworthv 
of a real guarantee of both material and work- 
manship. Paying cash for Bullard also Blake 
rifles as well as double Colt rifles and many 
others. 9-32 








GUNSMITHING & SUPPLIES 







SPRINGFIELDS, ENFIELDS, Remodeled, 
restocked and rebiued. Pacific sights, Noske 
scopes reloading tools and supplies. J. F. 
Morris, Upper Sandusky, Ohio. 9-32 









MILITARY RIFLES converted to sporting 
type: high comb, pistoi grip, metal butt p-ate, 
oil finish $6. U. S. 1917 rines a speciality. 10c 
for list and picture of remodeled rities. Wal- 
nut; cherry bianks $2. Warner & Son, 2512 
Pleasant Valley Ave., Altoona, Penna. 9-32 





CAST Aluminum butt plates 12¢x5% $1.25; 
Black walnut shields for mounting your tro- 
phies 1234x15% $3; you will like them. We 
rebuild the model 1917 the way you want it. 
Send for list of our new and used rifles some 
with scopes. A. Greendale, RFD Box 651, 
Richmond, Calif. 9-32 


U. S. BARREL BLUE—$2 postpaid or C.O.D. 
Carried in stock for immediate delivery. W. 
Joseph O’Connor, Sportsmen’s Equipment, 
Baker, Ore. 9-32 


CUSTOM BUILT Shotguns and rifles built to 
order, repairs, restocking, ventilated ribs fitted 
to any make of gun for $18. We specialize on 
the Hornet conversion and revolver remodeling. 
Telescopes fitted with our mount, write for 
illustrated folder, free. John Wright & Sons, 
818 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 9-32 


OLD ARMS RESTORED, repaired. Have 
done work for some of the best-known collectors 
and dealers for the past 15 years. The Hinckley 
Machine Works, Hinckley, Ill. 


WE ARE SELLING the .22 auxiliary barrels 
for Colt Automatics, 45-caliber, $7; .38 Super., 
$10; fine repairing and restockiny. Baker & 
Kimball, Inc., 37 South St., Boston, Mass. 


WE MAKE FOUR-LEVER set triggers for 
all bolt actions. Accurate rechambering and 
barrel fitting. John T. Little Sporting Goods 
Co., Spokane, Wash. 10-32 

































SPEED ACTIONS—Springfield .22’s_ .30’s, 
Winchester 52, adjustable trigger pull, no for- 
ward or after creep. RESTOCKING SPECIAL- 
ISTS of the highest order in fine woods. KRAG 
FLUSH MAGAZINE side loading, capacity of 
magazine three shots) CHECKERING TOOLS 
by Whiteman, for straight or fancy checking 
$5; RIFLE SLINGS—HART STAPUT Target 
sling 1% inches wide $3.25. Hart Sporting sling 
% inch wide, one piece, adjustable for carry- 
ing or shooting without detaching any part 
$2.50: HART “MULTIPLE” TELESCOPE 
MOUNTING, Scope can be changed from one 
to more guns without re-sighting after each 
rifle has been shot in. REPAIRS, SHOTGUN 
BORING, machine rest testing. Hart Arms 
Co., 2185 E. 2nd St., Cleveland, Ohio. tf 


CUSTOM MADE RIFLES, .22 cal. barrels, 
remodeling, restocking, bluing and _ sights. 





| Robert U. Milhoan, R. 3, Elizabeth, W. Va. 


9-32 





WALNUT GUNSTOCK BLANK, Sporters, 
beautifully grained from $6.50 to $20; ordinary. 
$2. Delivered free. Can be supplied inletted 
with all accessories. Mitchell Bosley, 75 Bath 
St., Birmingham, England. 11-32 


BUTTLOG WALNUT Gunstock blanks. 
Some handsome. Small $1.00. Different thick- 
nesses. Stamp bring prices. John Parkhill. 
Rochester, Minn. 3-33 


QUICK-METHOD bluing solution, $1; Old 
English stock-finishing oil, $1; lapping com- 
pound for barrel and action work, $1; Whelen 
gun slings, 74-inch wide of Latago leather, $2: 
Old English stock polish, $1. Jas. V. Howe. 
Riflemaker and Gunsmith, 12435 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


GUNSMITHING. Stocking, bluing. Antiques 
restored. Prices reasonable, money back any 
time. Bailey, Lisbon, N. H. 3-33 














SPECIAL TOOLS AND GAUGES TO 
ORDER—Rifling heads from .22-caliber and up. 
chambering reamers, barrel reamers, and drills. 
shotgun-chambering reamers and tools, special 
gauges such as headspace gauges, or any other 
tools and guages of difficut form and shape. 
Jas. V. Howe, Riflemaker and Gunsmith, 12435 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. tf 


JAMES V. HOWE, 12435 Euclid Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, the Howe of Giffith & Howe, Inc.. 
restocking, repairs, testing, special experi- 
mental work, development of patents and 
models. Circular on request. tf 








NICKEL STEEL 7m/m Barrels fitted to 
Springfield and Mauser Actions. 20 to 24-inch 
'ength $20: Hanel Mannlichers rebarreled $17.50. 
W. A. Sukalle, Gunsmith, Tucson, Ariz. 10-32 
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EMAN 


INTRODUCING THE 


SUPPORTS ADJUSTABLE FOR SHORT SCOPE 


SENSITIVE SIDE ADJUSTMENT SLIDE 


KIT-STAND 


AN X-RING PRODUCT 


Three firing line necessities in one compact unit 
carried with one hand, replacing universal scope 
stand, shooting case and scope carrying case at 
about the price ordinarily paid for one. 


Steel body, cast 
aluminum ends; 


finished 
green, 54” 
high, 19” 
side. 


Brewster 
wide, 8” 
long in- 


Upper compart- 


ment with 


round 


door carries scope and other long equipment. 
Lower compartment has divided drawer 
and removable desk for holding score pad. 
Scope supports accommodate any scope; 


have sensitive adjustments and lateral range 


of 130 feet at 100 yards. 


Are so shaped that they may be swung to 
either side of Kit-Stand, making it adaptable 


for use on either side of rifleman. 


Handle located so Kit-Stand is in balance 
and easily carried when scope is in mounted 


position. 
Shipping 

(Prices effective Aug. 1) Price Weight 
Kit Stand — $6.40 13 lbs 
Automatic Target Carrier. 11.00 30 “ 
No. 1 Bullet Trap, without 

Legs or Lamp Bracket, 

maximum .38 mid-range 11.90 
No. 2 Bullet Trap, without 

Legs or Lamp Bracket, 

maximum .45 cal. pistol 14.90 
Lamp Bracket ~~ 2.00 

Recommend using addi- 

tional bracket on bottom 

of trap for perfect illumi- 

nation. 
Support Legs, complete per 

set a al 3.90 19 ° 

Write for descriptive circulars and dis- 
counts to NRA members. 

Jobbers and Dealers write for discounts. 


Some Territory Available for Distributors 


X-RING PRODUCTS 
503 North Street, Peoria. Ill. 





RELINING—We are now relining all .22- 
cal. rifles including ‘“‘HORNET” where action 
will permit. Gun work of all kinds, 40 years’ 
experience. Fred Surkamer, 54 W. Lake St., 
Chicago. Ill. 9-32 


SHOOTERS! Bring your scores up to par by | 


using the “New Star Stock” which is the 
world’s best for fit and balance. Made for 
all guns $16. M. G. Lyutie, 127 37th St., Rich- 
mond, Calif. 9-32 





SCOPES, SIGHTS & BINOCULARS 





FINE BATTERY COMMANDERS Tele- 
Scope with three-inch objective and revolving 
eyepiece 15X, 23K and 30X; factory finished 
Same as new. Mounted on folding tripod with 
revolving head and slow motion tangent screw 
also with movement in altitude. Both move- 
ments graduated. Telescope comes packed in 
sole leather carrying case. Tripod also has 
carrying case so that one man can carry both 
tripod and telescope. Original cost about $350 
to $400. My price $95. FOB New York City. 
subject, of course, to previous sale. Anthonv 
Fiala, 47 Warren St., New York City. 9-32 


NEW BINOCULARS, spotting telescopes, 
latest models. Prices reasonable. Write for 
literature. Paul Weiss, Optician, 1620 Arapahoe 
St., Denver, Colo. tf 











VEST POCKET 7-power 5-ounce, universa’ 
focus monocular with case, $9.50. Everything 


in new and used field glasses and binoculars | 


J. Alden Loring, Box A, Owego, N. Y 


BINOCULARS CLEANED AND AD- 
JUSTED. Send your glass for quotation. Paul 
qlee, Optician, 1620 Arapahoe St., Denver, 
olo. 








MALCOLM RIFLE TELESCOPES, high in 
quality, low in price. Any rifleman can afford 
one. Send for catalog. Malcolm Rifle Tele- 
scone Co.. Auburn. N. Y. 11-3? 


E HAVE THE VERY BEST used huntine 
Scopes obtainable; have never had one returned 
G&H, Union mounts. Also a good selection of 
new and used binoculars and monoculars. Five 
Power monocular $5. Repairing done right; 
send = for estimate. Vernon Optical Co. 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. tf 





SEPTEMBER, 1932 


| cialties Co., Brookville, Pa. 





9) 





BINOCULARS REPAIRED—All makes re- 
paired in our own shop. Alignment correct to 
1/1,000 radian on specially designed collimator. 
Mail your glass for free examination and 
detailed estimate. All repairs guaranteed. 
MIRAKEL OPTICAL CO., Dept. L, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. 9-32 





UNION HUNTING SCOPE MOUNTS con- 
structed exceptionally strong and accurate; 
price $9; Write for bulletin. Union Auto Spe- 
9-32 


KRAG BOLT PEEP SIGHT, positive eleva- 
tion and windage. Fine, accurate hunting sight. 
Anyone can mount. Postpaid $1. Springfield 
Sporter butt plates, cast aluminum $.50. Satis- 
faction or money refunded. E. L. Rice, 352 
Oberlin Rd., Elyria, Ohio. 9-32 


BINOCULARS, FIELD GLASSES, Tele- 
scopes—Slightly used $1.75 up; 8X prism 
binoculars $11. All makes. DuMaurier, Busch, 
Lemaire, Colmont, Megaphos, etc. 3 to 24- 
power. World’s largest assortment. Catalog 
free. DuMaurier Importers, Dept. 199A. 
Elmira, N. Y. 9-32 


$15 SPOTTING SCOPE for Rifles and Re- 
volvers, shooting 25-power with tripod. Focuses 
easily and sharply. Cost Government $65. 
Greatest buy on market. Big selection binocu- 
lars. field glasses and firearms. Send list. 
WEIL’S CURIOSITY SHOP, 20 S. 2nd St. 
Philadelphia, Penna. 9-32 














AMMUNITION & RELOADING SUPPLIES 


HAVE A BIG STOCK of 7m/m Mauser Car- | 
tridges, soft point $3.50 per 100; metal point | 
$2.50 per 100. .45 Colt Automatic Cartridges 
$2.50 per 100. Some in clips for revolver use 
at same price. Harry B. Fisher & Co., Paschall 
Philadelphia, Penna. 9-32 


TRADE IN ONE OF YOUR GUNS for a 
Pacific reloading tool—a new and inexpensive 
way to get this wonder tool through our Gun | 
Exchange Dept. Write for information. Pacific 
Gun Sight Co.. Dept. A, 424 Balboa St., San | 
Francisco. Calif. tf 


~ CAS .270, 30-06 and .38 








CAST BULLETS. .25. 
Special. Fancy quality, 14 moulds, 60¢ to 80¢ 
per 100. F.O.B. Samples for stamps. Guv 
Loverin, Lancaster, Mass. 9-32 | 


| 50¢ each, postage extra. 


| galleries. 


CLOSING OUT our imported cartridges. 9.5 
Mannlicher DWM soft-point $7.50 per hundred; 
8m/m Mauser military $4; 6.5 Mannlicher Spit- 
zer S.P. $6.50; 303 British Military $3; 30-06 
National Match $3.50; 9m/m Luger S.P. $3.50; 
30-cal. Luger regular $3.50; (Not less than hun- 
dred sold at these prices). Baker & Kimball. 
Inc., 37 South St., Boston, Mass. tf 


WINCHESTER STAYNLESS Cartridges: 
per 100: 25-20 $1.80; 9m/m Luger $2.50; Win- 
chester Automatic 401 $3.50; 6m/m Navy $4; 
Ross 280 $4; Colt Automatic .45 $3; Winchester 
.44 $2.50; 30-06 Government expanding $6; 25-20 
H.V. Soft point $2; Winchester S.L. .32 §$2. 
Quantity limited. Hudson, R-52 Warren St., 
New York, N. Y. 9-32 


FULL LENGTH SHELL Resizers for .38 
S&W Spec., .44 Spec., .45 ACP, .45 Colt $1 each; 
other sizes $2; Aluminum buttplates for Win- 
chester 52 quick detachable, send buttplate for 
attaching $2.50 complete. Reamers for Win- 
chester 2225 primer 90¢. Firearms Specialty 
Works, Box 634, Jamestown, N. Y. 9-32 








ACCESSORIES 





FACTORY SECONDS RECOIL PADS $1 
postpaid complete with screws for attaching. 
You save $2.25. Send diagram of gun butt. 
Prompt delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Incor Mfg. Co., Terminal Bldg., Youngstown. 
Ohio. 9-32 


RIFLE SLINGS, used Army Leather Slings 
Fred M. Stern, San 
Jose, Calif. 9-32 


CASWELL TARGET CARRIERS are simple. 
durable, convenient and increase the speed and 
safety factor of modern indoor rifle and revolver 
They are in use by Regular Army. 
National Guard. Naval Militia, Police, Uni- 
versities and Civilian rifle and revolver clubs 
from “Coast to Coast.’”” Write for descriptive 








| circulars and standard gallery construction de- 


tails which are the last word in gallery design. 
Caswell Shooting Gallery Equipment Co., Anoka. 
Minn. 10-32 


SHEEP SKIN for coat vadding. elbows and 
shoulder $.75 postpaid. Write for prices on 
other sizes. Arnold W. Langner, Sheboygan 
Falls, Wisc. 9-32 
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100 YARD TARGETS—Standard 100 yard 
small bore targets, 6-inch black. $8 per thou- 
sand. $7.50 per thousand in five thousand lots. 
Sample on request. A. G. Vail, RFD £3, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 9-32 








ANTIQUES & CURIOS 


RELIC SALE—20,000 Indian Relics, books, 
uns, walnut furniture. Photo and list 10¢. R. 
eike, Pontiac, III. tf 








SEND 5 cents for list of Indian relics antique 
firearms. F. E. Ellis, Webster Groves, Mo. tf 


INDIAN RELICS. Beadwork. 
Curios, Coins, Minerals, Fossils. Catalog AND 
Arrowhead 6¢. Vernon Lemley, Northbranch, 
Kansas. tf 





Old guns. 





3 ANTIQUE FIREARMS—Selling on a com- 
mission basis, Collections ranging in value from 
$500 to $50,000, the best antique firearms known 
to America, are offered through my frequently 
issued lists. Professional men, all over Amer- 
ica, are recognizing antique arms as the best 
interest-creating medium known. Offices of pro- 
fessional men are being decorated with antique 
firearms, and it is true that nothing presently 
known to advertisers will halt the crowds on 
“Main Street” as well as antique arms. My cur- 
rent lists are free to all prospective buyers who 
apply for them. F. Theodore Dexter, 910 Jeffer- 
son St., Topeka, Kans. 10-32 


i FR DN AEE TS 
_ANTIQUE FIREARMS FOR SALE. Free 
list to interested buyers. F. Theodore Dexter. 
910 Jefferson, Topeka, Kans. 11-32 


\RAK POCKET PRISM 
ora BINOCULARS 


All makes, new and used, $17 up- 
wards. 3 to and including 8 power, 
Vest pocket. Seven power, 5 ounce, 
universal focus monocular with case, 
$9.50. MIRAKEL DAYLUX 8- 
POWER, 10-oz. Central Wheel and 
la focus 150 yards field 


Spotting Scopes $15.50 
. Send for Price List 
We carry everything in Glasses and Guarantee Satisfaction 


OweEGo. NY. 



















Pe de sox ar, 








' land. 


ANTIQUE FIREARMS, WEAPONS, Indian 
relics, Navajo Rugs, Beadwork, minerals, fos- 
sils, curios, coins. Illustrated lists 10¢. N. 
Carter, Box G-1, Elkhorn, Wisc. 10-32 





MISCELLANEOUS 


ATTENTION—Sportsmen, Railroaders, Me- 
chanics. You can now buy the highest grade 
watches at money saving prices. All 16 size. 
Gold filled cases: Five 992 Hamilton 21-jewel 
$18.50 each; one 992 Hamilton 2l-jewel in 14 
kt. Railroad case $25; one 992 Hamilton 21- 
jewel in swing ring Boss case $17.50; one 966 


| Hamilton 19-jewel for $12.50; two Walthams 


21-jewel $17.50 each; one Waltham 23-jewel 
Riverside Maximus movement (no finer move- 
ment made) $30; one Waltham 15-jewel $10; 
one Elgin, B. W. Raymond 21-jewel, with wind- 
ing indicator, $23.50; one Elgin 15-jewel, $10; 
one 60-hour Bunn Special 21-jewel Illinois $20; 
one South Bend 21-jewel, 8 adjustments $15; 
one Hampden 21-jewel new Railway Model $10. 
Every watch guaranteed to keep accurate time 
or will be exchanged. Nearly all of these 
watches justify the statement “like new.” Buy 
one of these for either your trip or work. Cali- 
fornia Loan Office, 835 Broadway, Oakland, 
Calif. 9-32 


NEW KENTUCKY RIFLES, parts, repairs, 
brass and nickel silver fittings, curley maple 


blanks, a new speed action muzzle loading rifle, | 


the safest and best camp stoves ever built for a 
tent. H. P. Bell, R. 6, Cambridge, Ohio. 9-32 


PATENTS—Low cost. Easy terms. Book 
and information free. Highest references. 
. _ Dept. 370, 724-9th St., Washington. 

. & 6-33 


40-ACRE FUR RANCH located in northern 
Minnesota near Canadian border, west edge 
Superior National Forest. Completely equipped. 
200 head finest pure blood Quebec mink, 20 head 
genuine German fitch; caretaker in charge. 
Ideal for some sportsman. Deer, bear, moose 
and finest fishing. Inspection will convince. 
$3800.00 takes title. C. W. Albertson, 1511 Sher- 
burne Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 9-32 


AUTHORS AND COMPOSERS invited for- 


ward MSS. to Publishers of over thirty years’ 
standing. 50 Pounds cash prizes for poems. 
Stockwell, Ltd., 29 Ludgate Hill, London, Eng- 
9-32 


L. | 








| mation. 





OUTDOOR LIFE has for more than 35 years 
held a position in the front rank of magazines 
intended very largely for hunters. Its Gun and 
Ammunition Department is divided between 
Colonel Whelen, in charge of the “Rifle and 
Pistol” section, and Captain Askins on the 
“Shotgun.” Its price is 25 cents a copy, $2.50 
a year, the lowest price at which any outdoor 
magazine of equal size can be secured. An 
average monthly sale of 125,000 copies a month 
is guaranteed, under the exacting requirements 
of the Audit Bureau of Circulation, but its classi- 
fied advertising rate is only 10 cents per word, 
minimum $1. As a special offer to readers of 
The American Rifleman, you can secure, free 
and postage paid with a trial six-months’ sub- 
scription at $1, three valuable pocket hand- 
books, “‘Wing Shooting,” by Askins, “Big Game 
Hunting,” by Whelen, and “Shooting Facts,” by 
Askins, well-illustrated booklets of boiled-down 
facts, averaging 88 pages per book, Just ask for 
our three free hunting books when sending your 
order to Outdoor Life, 101 Outdoor Life Bldg., 
Mt. Morris, Il. tf 


CANADA, THE RIFLEMAN’S PARADISE: 
Its true picture is given you in the pages of 
Rod and Gun In Canana. Canada’s national out- 
door-life magazine. Each issue packed with 
honest-to-goodness yarns of hunting and fishing 
in the Dominion, which has it second to none. 
Real stories that real men can appreciate and a 
gun department unexcelled. Send $1 for 6 months 
trial or $2 for year to Rod and Gun, P. O. Box 
125, Sta. A, Montreal, Canada. tf 


TARGET PASTERS, round, ungummed, cali- 
ber thirty, postpaid 300 fifty cents. Rae Palmer, 
Box 116, Hartford, Conn. 9-32 


$5.00 GOVERNMENT Armor steel range 
plate 20x30 inches. Inch hole center eight to 
ten ring marking, bell attached. Easily shipped. 
Weil’s Curiosity Shop, 20 S. 2nd St., Philadel- 
phia, Penna. 9-32 
en 


GUIDES 
eer Ss 


HUNT IN ALASKA—Brown bear a specialty. 
Saml. S. Swenning, REGISTERED GUIDE. 
Ketchikan, Alaska. 3-33 
a Eee idea ceieerinaaencnlhasasias ceasmatiinaintanaiieninimaaaiall 

BIG GAME HUNTING, Wyoming. Moose, 
elk, deer, mountain sheep, black, brown and 
grizzly bear. September 15th opening. Infor- 
Clarence L, Ryerson, Moran, be 


























made” range, perhaps. 


same test. 





the “N. R. A. test.” 


THE NEW MEMBER: 





NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION, Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 


Here is a good man who wants to improve his score. I’ve told him about our Association and he is anxious to make 


Send me one of the new N. R. A. (J “Ducks” 


The new member's $3.00 for annual dues is attached. 





“Canoe” 


(] American Rifleman Binders 






SOLVED—The Old, Old Problem 
| “How Can I Improve My Score?” 


_ Some time today or tomorrow or next week in practically every community in the United States a man 
desirous of improving his marksmanship will spend a few hours on a range—on his own improvised “home- 


First, he will “dope” the prevailing weather conditions, take a few sighters, then shoot a score for 
record. Now as he stands there studying the group on his target he becomes—once again—face to face 
with the old, old problem, “How can I improve my score?” 


Three years ago a man we know out in central Iowa went through this same procedure. 
week he spent hours on the range striving conscientiously to improve his score. 
join the N. R. A., believing that our Association’s staff of experts coupled with the monthly visits of THE 
RIFLEMAN would help solve the problem. Today our Iowa friend says, “During the three years I have been 
with the N. R. A. I have improved my marksmanship almost 50 percent.” 


Take this message to some good man you know who wants to better his score. 
Not only will you receive an appropriate membership insignia—one of the new N. R. A. 


Etchcraft Keytainers or handsome American Rifleman binder—for signing up a new member, but you 
will enjoy the even greater satisfaction of steering a buddie shooter on the way to improved marksmanship. 
Use the application below, please. 


Send him a membership card and sterling silver membership button, together with copies of the latest price lists, and 
enter his subscription to THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN for a full year, beginning with the next issue. 


scene keytainers as per your special offer. 


($1.50 of the amount covers subscription to THE RIFLEMAN.) 










Week after 
Finally be decided to 









Urge him to make the 

























AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
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Won with Precision and % and Model 52 
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WINCHESTER 


SHOOT 


WINCHESTER 


TRADE MARK 


PRECISION 


This most dependable .22 target 
ammunition is a natural team mate for 
the world’s most accurate target rifle. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 


New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 





Lieut. George R. Spang- 
ler, of the Philadelphia 
police force, instructing 
members in the use and 
assembling of a Thomp- 
son Sub-Machine Gun. 


Police Instructors Use and 
Reeommend Lubaloy Cartridges 


Here's how Lieut. Spangler puts 
“em in the black, shooting Western 


Marksman L. R. .22°s 


Police departments, including those of 
many of the larger cities, have adopted 
Western Lubaloy Pistol Cartridges for 
use in their service arms. 


Even more significant is the fact that 
the experienced men who are instruct 
ing police forces in the use of firearms, 
to better their markmanship and pro- 
tect their lives, are using and recom- 
mending Western ammunition. 


Lieut. George R. Spangler, of the 
Philadelphia police, is seen in the above 
picture giving instructions in the as- 
sembling of a Thompson Sub-Machine 
Gun. He is one of many police instruc- 
tors throughout the country who rec- 
ommend Western. 


Lieut. Spangler endorses the use of 
Western mid-range loads for practice— 
and for service use the Lubaloy .38 
Super Police and .38 Special Super 


Police cartridges, because of their re- 
markable stopping power and extreme 
accuracy. The Lubaloy .38 Super Police 
cartridge has the stopping power of the 
.38-40, .44 and .4§. 


One of Lieut. Spangler’s targets, re- 
produced below, shows that he can 
hold a pistol along with the best of 
them—and that “they go where you 
hold ‘em™ when you shoot Western. 
His possible was made with Western 
Marksman .22’s in an H. & R. pistol 
with 7-inch barrel. 

If you are interested in better protec- 
tion for the men of your police force 
write for ballistic data on Lubaloy Super- 
Police cartridges. .. . If you are prima- 
rily interested in rifle ammunition for 
match use won't you give us the oppor- 
tunity to show why you can improve 
your shooting with Western? Just 
write 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 925 ADAMS STREET, EAST ALTON, ILL. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J., San Francisco, Cal. 


 Lubaloy 


(LUBRIC 


PISTOL ead 


ATING 


RIFLE 


ALLOY) 


CARTRIDGES 


PRESS OF JUDD & DETWEILER, INC., WASHINGTON, D.C. 











